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First and Only DC-7B Luxury Coach Service fo 


DENVER « LOS ANGELES 


o start in July) 


(Kansas City service tf 


Hot “Country Club” Meals: 
Choice of 4 entrees, from ‘Club Coach” 

a meals to deluxe ‘’Country Club’’ 
inners. Optional, at moderate extra cost 


service — luxury at low cost! 
tal Club Coach gives you more 
than any other air service. 


Here’s the new idea in air 
And the new pC-7B Continen 


Children’s portions at reduced prices 
a luxury at low coach fares 
For example: You fly DC-7Bs...the world’s fastest airliner ...on 
every flight — there are Reserved Seats — 
moker 


pins featuring a unique Stag § 
meals, and cocktails, 
luxury features. 


compartmentalized ca 

Lounge — hot “Country Club” 

at moderate extra cost — and a host of other 
Add to this the savings of low coach fares and 

why the Continental Club Coach is your best 


for both business and pleasure travel. 


Luxury 5-Seat Lounge: 
you'll see 


buy 


eee 
lontmental 


FOR NEARLY A QUART 
ER-CENTURY, ONE OF THE NATION’S LEADING SCHEDULED AIRLIN. 
INES 


Continental’s Club Coach is the onl 
} coach-with-lounge between i 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Here’s a featu 
you'll enjoy on every Club Coach fight... 
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Which tin has the FrosTin'? 


fanufacturers of “tin” cans have many customers whose products require great protection 
rainst corrosion on the inside of the can but less on the outside. Inland had provided this 
fferentially-coated electrolytic tin plate which conserved tin resources and reduced costs, but a 
‘oblem arose. Both sides were mirror-bright; can makers couldn’t tell them apart. So, Inland 
searchers developed ‘‘FrosTin’’, tin plate with a frosty satin finish on the thinly coated side. 


ontinuous product improvement is but one of the ways in which Inland serves steel users. 
*T. M. Registered 


Symbol 
of 
Progress 
in Steel 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY + 38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 
bes Offices: Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport * St. Lowis * Kansas City * Indianapolis + Detroit * New York 


travel in a 


Soothing music before 
take-off, roomy seat, 

relaxing cocktail if you 
like. Full-course meal. 
Tempting between-meal 


snacks. An inviting lounge. 


ONLY UNITED 


offers Red Carpet* 
Service, nonstop to 

New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, or 
Seattle-Tacoma, on DC-7s, 
nation’s fastest airliner. 
For reservations, call 
FInancial 6-5700 or your 


travel agent. 


RED CARPET” 


SERINGE 


AIR LINES 


® 


* Red Carpet is a service mark owned 
and used by United Air Lines, Inc 


statistics of ..e.-e 


Chicago Business 


February, 1957 January, 1957  Februa 


Contracts awarded on building projects, 


Cook(Co; (Cost = = ee $ 93,433,000 $ 77,646,000 $ 63 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers, Cook Co, 5,580 6,426 
Consideration eee es $ 5,782,587 $ 4,436,823 $ 4 
Bank clearings, Chicago ........________..$ 4,408,482,381 $ 5,232,694,688 $ 4,369 
Bank debits to individual accounts: ; 
7th Federal Reserve District ——.__._____.. $27,081,000,000 $30,151,000,000 $25,035 
Chicago. only 2232 ee _$12,830,710,000 $14,935,454,000 $12,437 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly 


reporting: banks72== = SS eae $ 3,803,000,000 $ 3,896,000,000 $ 3,361 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Number of shares traded 1,748,000 2,066,000 2 

Market value of shares traded ___________$ 63,749,121 $ 78,384,475 $ 76 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area __ 793,974 848,220 
Air express shipments, Chicago area________ 72,081 80,161 
L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area 14,078 14,846 
Electric power production, kwh, Comm. 

Ed. Co. SS eee 1,629,733,000 1,856,771,000 —_ 1,582 
Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago ._____ 17,485,182 18,045,296 1€ 
Steel production (net tons), metro. area ___ 1,772,400 1,997,800 ] 
Revenue passengers carried by C.T.A.: 

Surface diyision, = 2 peas: 39,197,535 41,938,157 4) 

Rapid transit division — 9,071,665 10,272,060 g 


Postal receipts, Chicago... ___. 22) 12,017,172 $ 11,992,929 $ ig 


Air passengers, Chicago airports: 


Arrivals 22 = ee sn eee 340,257 392,052 

Departures. "|.2 3 eee 364,096 402,922 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100), 

Chicago ao te ee ee m2 121.5 121.0 
Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago_____ 374,605 506,643 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 

Cook ‘& DuPage counties 39,007 36,822 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook’ County 2 = ee 23,639 23,570 

Other Illinois counties pei ae 15,750 15,714 


May, 1957, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax 
1 Renew city business licenses which expired April 30, 
1957 City Collect 


1 First installment of 1956 Real Estate Taxes becomes 
delinquent and subject to 1% per month penalty 
thereafter. (Date for Cook County only) County Coll 


1 Personal Property Tax for 1956 becomes delinquent 
and subject to 1% per month penalty thereafter. 


(Date for Cook County only) County Co 
15 — Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax and MROT re- 
turn and payment for month of April Dept. of Re 


15 If total income and social security taxes (O.A.B.) 
withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution a 
in April exceed $100, pay amount to Authorized D) 


’ Rendering of New Plant now under Construction for Reliable Electric Company 


i 


ird Plant Located in 


learing’s New Franklin-Mannheim District 


Mannheim Road and Franklin Ave. 


Franklin Park 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 


| NEW MODERN DISTRICT  \ 227574 ncienereriment sec 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 


9 R M re) D E R N > L A N T S toward a completed project. 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


doice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


New car-type ingot heating furnace designed and built by A. Finkl and Sons 
for their plant at 2011 North Southport, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


A. Finkl and Sons Company 
founded in 1879 on Chicago’s 
north side as a small general for 
business. Today it is one of Amer 
largest producers of die blocks 
heavy forgings. Its products are | 


throughout the world. 


In the Fink! plant there are nm 
heat processing operations. One 
them is steel ingot heating. Ino 
to help speed production, Finkl 
signed and built a special furt 
which represents the latest deve 
ment in rapid heating of steel. 
furnace, like others in the plant, 
Gas. The use of Gas has proved tf 
ideal . . . meeting the requirem 
for a fast, economical fuel that 6 


clean and is easy to control. 
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What are the similari- 
ties and the differences 
of the dollar — Cana- 
dian and American? 
James Stewart, a leading Canadian 
banker, discusses this intriguing sub- 
ject in his article starting on page 12. 

Businessmen must learn to meet 
their social and political responsi- 
bilities with the same energy and 
effectiveness that they now accord 
their material work, Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, president of General Electric, 
points out in his piece (page 15). He 
has five suggestions for anyone who 
aspires to be a successful executive 
in the years ahead. 

Tiny components capable of fan- 
tastic strength and ability to replace 
today’s bulky machinery has long 
been a dream of science that is now 
starting to materialize. For the de- 
tails of the new industrial technique, 
miniaturization, read Harvey Ber- 
man’s article page 16. 


in this 


ESSUC . oo 


Helicopters are grow- 
ing in importance to 
commerce and indus- 
try in the Chicago area 
and as a business of their own. This 
month seven-passenger helicopters, 
like the one shown on our cover, 
started flying regular runs from 
Meigs Field to Midway and O’Hare 
airports. The fare for the flights is 
$5 a trip plus tax. The flying time 
from Meigs to Midway is ten min- 
utes and to O’Hare, 14 minutes. The 
service is provided by Chicago Heli- 
copter Airways. The company has 
been operating a helicopter passen- 
ger service between Midway and 
O’Hare since November 12, 1956. It 
now provides 66 daily flights be- 
tween the three airports. 

But this is only one of the ways 
that the helicopter is being used by 
Chicagoland businessmen. For more 
details on other services available 
and how local businessmen are using 
them see the article by Anthony and 
Marietta Marcin starting on page 20. 

The picture on our cover showing 
the helicopter with the downtown 
area in the background was taken 
by a Chicago Tribune photographer 
flying in another helicopter. For 
those who like to identify buildings 
in the skyline, the helicopter is fly- 
ing north and is just east of Michi- 
gan Avenue between Monroe and 
Madison. 


Our 
Cover 


oe 


Th rough The Slough. This 75-ton gasoline “splitter” was made by U. S. Steel’s 
Consolidated Western Steel Division in San Francisco. It was so huge that it had to be 
shipped on a sea-going barge through an old slough (tidal creek) that hadn’t been used for 
50 years and was specially dredged out for the journey. 


The Mysterious Bends. This “sucker rod” was 
pulled from an oil well in which the casing had 
collapsed. This 14-foot sucker rod had been 
twisted into an 18-inch pretzel, yet it didn’t break 
or even crack! The rod was made by the Oil Well 
Supply Division of U. S. Steel. 


UNITED STATES 


7-610 


12-Ton Stainless Steel Propeller. 
A typical Great Lakes ore boat will de- 
velop about 4,000 horsepower. But 
newer models turn out 7,000 hp., and 
need stronger propellers to harness this 
extra energy. These blades were made 
from Stainless Steel: it casts easily, 
resists fatigue, and is easy to weld. 


— 


OMENS 2 


STEE! 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE . . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


ax Revision Plan 


nere are all manner of proposals for major revision 
the federal tax system —a system which literally 
ew like Topsy, and which almost everyone finds 
fair or unsatisfactory in some particular or other. 
ne of the most thoroughly reasoned and documented 
| these programs was made public about two years 
fo by the National Association of Manufacturers. The 
puments and evidence are gathered in a booklet 
titled “Facing the Issue of Income Tax Discrimina- 
pn,” of which an expanded and revised edition was 
tblished last December. 

The primary goal of the program is to reduce the 
i rates which impede economic growth and thus 
{as a barrier to the creation of new opportunities 
d new jobs. Over a five-year period, if this program 
i 


‘re followed, both individual and corporate income 
«rates would be gradually reduced, until a top rate 
135 per cent was established. The NAM economists 
sert that the “rates lie at the root of nearly all our 
< difficulties.” These rates now reach 50 per cent 
# $16,000 of taxable individual income, and soar to 
7 per cent. The maximum corporate rate is 52 
cent, 

The booklet observes: ‘‘For many years, the question 
i fairness in income taxation has been avoided by 
hort of socialistic smokescreen — the relation of tax- 
fying capacity with what people have, instead of 
Hat they produce.” This has obscured “the fact that 
mh and discriminatory rates of income tax harass, 
pnalize and block the efforts of those whose work and 
vestments are the source of the nation’s economic 
jength.” The weight of the tax can vividly be illus- 
ited by the popular TV program, “The $64,000 
hestion.” If a single person actually netted $64,000 
ler federal taxe$, his gross prize would have to be 
ut $450,000. : 

"he booklet disputes the illusion that the present 
gressive income tax rates are necessary from the 
menue standpoint. The progressive rates (which 
bain after the basic rate of 20 per cent) produce only 
tout 17 per cent of total revenue from the individual 
Fome tax. All the rest, or 83 per cent, is derived 
ym the basic rate—which is paid by all income 
Kpayers, including those in the very lowest taxable 
icket. The booklet also summons statistics to show 


i 


The Editor's Page 


most discriminatory, and most unfair, to people in the 
middle income brackets, and to the smaller businesses 
which need venture capital to grow. 

The booklet presents a computation of what its 
authors believe would happen in the fifth calendar 
year if the five-year gradual reduction plan were 
followed. According to this, gains in federal tax 
revenue, brought about largely by increasing indus- 
trial activity of all kinds, would amount to $13,867,- 
000,000. Losses, due to reduced rates, would amount 
to $12,897,000,000. ‘The excess of gains over losses — 
or the net gain to the government — would thus be 
$970,000,000. 

The booklet is a detailed and comprehensive work. 
Only a few highlights can be covered in a brief sum- 
mary. But the plan it presents is a bold and challeng- 
ing one, deserving of thorough consideration by 
Congress. The need for revision in the tax system, 


.in fact, is emphasized by the record breaking spending 


budget the Congress is now trying to cut. For the 
larger the budget becomes, the more injurious the 
incentive destructive provisions of the present tax 
system are to the nation’s economy. 


New Service Feature 


With this issue COMMERCE is instituting a new 
service to readers. It is a schedule of sailings of over- 
seas shipping lines serving the Port of Chicago 
appearing on page 36. This shipping service already 
is growing rapidly. There will be more than 400 
sailings from our port in 1957 compared with 264 
in 1956. 

In the years ahead Chicago is destined to become 
the greatest inland seaport in the world when the 
combined benefits of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the full development of the Cal-Sag inland waterway 
are realized. The service now offered the Port of 
Chicago already is providing significant savings to 
many Midwestern exporters and importers. By listing 
sailings, COMMERCE hopes to foster the inevitable 
growth of this service and the benefits it will bring to 
the economy of the Chicago area and the entire 
Midwest. 
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We Insure 

the Safe I, y of 

Your savings 
Cl 


No Cost 


SAFETY 
OF YOUR 
SAVINGS 


~ Savings at work) 
here are safe/— 
_ and protitable. 


Cook County Council of. 
‘Insured Savings Associations: 


Federal (Home bean 
Bank System 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 
very greatly appreciated. Also 
bequests. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Here... There... 
and Everywhere 


© Come to the Fair — One of the 
“Stars” of the Chicagoland Fair, 
which will be held next June 28 
through July 14 at Navy Pier, will 
be a new $1,000,000 Univac electron- 
ic file computer with a prodigious 
“memory.” Its electronic brain will 
store up — and remember — the 
names of hundreds of area employ- 
ers who are looking to fill jobs of all 
descriptions. Visitors to the fair will 
be able to match their job skill with 
available vacancies in the area. A 
punch card with the fair visitor’s job 
title will be fed into the computer 
system. Seconds later a coded card 
will appear. These code numbers 
can then be matched with numbers 
on a printed list of employers. 


e Lecture Series — The financial 
problems of Illinois governments are 
being discussed in a series of lectures 
at Roosevelt University. Sponsored 
by the departments of economics, fi- 
nance, and political science, the re- 
maining lectures will be held on 
April 11, 25, and May 2, at 7:45 p.m. 
The topics for these respective nights 
will be “Paying for the Schools We 
Need,” “A Financial Program for 
Chicago’s Future,” and “Meeting the 
Cost of Mass ‘Transportation — the 
Case of the CTA.” Tickets are one 
dollar for each session. 


¢ Debt: Public and Private — The 
average family share of gross U. S. 
public and private debt is more than 
$16,000, according to the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Chamber 
placed the aggregate debt figure at 
almost $1 trillion ($1,000,000,000,- 
000) in a newly released pamphlet, 
“Debt; Public and Private.” A tril- 
lion dollar bills placed end to end 
would go around the earth about 
3,900 times — or reach from the 
earth to the sun. Aggregate debt has 


almost doubled since 1945 am 
1955 alone increased $60 bil 
Per capita share is now more 
$4,650. 


e Pennies for New Born — 
baby is born broke in Fort Mad: 
Iowa. Every newborn child in 
receives a Skrip writing fluid Bb 
filled with pennies from the 
fer Pen Company. 


¢ Home Laundry Sales Off — 
tal domestic factory sales of 
laundry appliances for Febr: 
1957, amounted to 458,235 unit 
eight per cent decrease from 7 
ary, and 18 per cent less than F 
ary, 1956, according to the late: 
ures of the American Home Lav 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

sales for the first two months of 
were 15 per cent below the ¢ 
sponding 1956 period. 


¢ Lower Meat Production —_ 
production for 1957 is likely © 
two to three per cent below last” 
the American Meat Institute rey 
Because of the rapidly incre 
population, this means const 
will have, on the average, six 
en pounds apiece less to eat 1G 
year. However, in spite of th 
duction decline, total volu 
meat will be second only te 
year’s record high of about 2 
lion pounds. 


© Something New Added — 
ball has an electronic scout. 
Kansas City Athletics and Ad 
Corporation report that the bas 
club is using a traffic radar to” 
the speed of its pitchers duy 
spring training. Heretofore a 
er’s speed was checked visuall 
portable radarscope, batte 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ne man in the Oxxford...top level personality... geared to senior achieve- 
ent, chooses the clothes -- that best reflect his position. Knows instinc- 
vely what makes Oxxford oe great. Here, just four reasons why Oxxford 
great. See our ll! complete collection today...suits $210 to 
195, topcoats $195 , am TW to $285. Suits and Topcoats—Third Floor, 
id Orchard You eS 


Kt Sages 


—~ 


Every suit and topcoat buttonhole is dili- 
gently, carefully hand-stitched 
on both sides. 


Full billow inside pockets provide plenty 
of room. Note extra cigarette pocket. 


28 obi 


Over 900 hand stitches skillfully mold 
every lapel of your Oxxford suit and coat. 


Oxxford’s own way with an over-lap hand- 
button is another expert tailoring touch. 


THE STORE FOR MEN 
‘MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


10 


TIME! 
TEMPERS! © 
FLOORS! 


WITH 
KILIAN 


—- —. 
Ci 


They're smooth, sl 


swiveling- Machi one 
ball race imsure 6 
om with least possible weal 


! 
Just install and forget them! 


Pe 


SCHRADE BALL BEARING 
PRODUCTS CoO. 


800 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. TAylor 9-8535 


A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 


ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 
FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN =i 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


Trends... 
in Finance 
and Business 


e Boom Levels Off — Very latest 
reports on consumer, business, and 
government spending plans combine 
to confirm the leveling out of the 
1955-57 boom at current record 
peaks, Prentice-Hall, Inc., experts re- 
port. Short-term signposts continue 
to point to a decline in the boom’s 
momentum. But the figures suggest 
a leveling rather than a_ serious 
downturn. 

Of Prentice-Hall’s eight trend- 
leading indicators, only one points 
up, one remains unchanged, while 
six point down; of 13 roughly coin- 
cident quick indications, six point 
up, while seven are down. 

Trend-leading indicators are near- 
ly all bearish: new incorporations in 
January, up 9.5 per cent from a year 
ago, were the one exception. Spot 
raw material prices in February, 
down 3.1 per cent from January, had 
dropped back to year-ago levels. New 
orders for durable goods in January 
were down three per cent from Jan- 
uary 1956, 1.4 per cent from Decem- 
ber. The average work week in Feb- 
ruary continued at 40.2 hours, com- 
pared with 40.5 hours in 1956. 

Business failures in February were 
up 27 per cent from last year, up 
three per cent from January. The 
dollar value of contract awards for 
heavy construction in February was 
19.4 per cent below the unusually 
heavy February, 1956 level — but an 
upward trend is shown by an eight 
per cent increase over January. To- 
tal construction awards in January, 
1957, increased four per cent, dollar- 
wise, over January, 1956. Contract 
awards in square feet of floor space 
were up eight per cent for non-resi- 
dential but down five per cent for 
residential construction. 

Trend-coincident quick indicators, 
regularly analyzed by Prentice-Hall, 
reveal mixed trends. Upward move- 


ments, as compared to Febru 
1956 (allowing for the extra wi 
day that month), are shown by pe 
leum and electric power output, 
partment store sales, wholes: 
prices, auto and steel product 
However, steel production decli 
below its year-ago level in March 
Downward movements were 
corded by business loans, total 
miscellaneous carloading, bitu 
nous coal output and productioy 
lumber, paper and paperboard. | 


e Tax Payments and Habit 
Americans are drinking more, sf 
ing more, but playing less ¢ 
according to new federal excisé 
figures, says Commerce Clea 
House. This trend was illustrate 
increases in collections of eight 
cent in alcoholic beverage taxes | 
three per cent in tobacco taxes 
ing the last six months of 1956 @ 
pared with the same period of 
Collections on playing cards © 
down three per cent, the C [ 
port said. 
People changed their habits | 
ing the last half of 56 compare 
the same period of ’55 in the 


wine (collections up $1,083,000) 
less beer (collections down $29) 
000); smoked more cigarettes | 
lections up $26,540,000 and f 
cigars (collections down $503, 
played less cards (collections ¢ 
$105,000); played more phonog 
records (collections up $1,681,) 
fished less (collections down ¥ 
000); snapped more pictures | 
lections up $1,661,000); wrote) 
(pens, pencils —collections ¢ 
$380,000); traveled more (collec) 
up $12,386,000). et 

As for the ladies, they used] 


(Continued on page 27) — 
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You Saw these Vital Automation Components 


HOFFMAN CONTROL PANEL ENCLOSURE 


You saw it at the Purchasing Agents Products Show 
at the Morrison in Chicago . . . a full color photo- 
graph of a complete new panel of automation instru- 
ments installed in a Hoffman NEMA Type 12 Con- 
trol Panel Enclosure. This panel is completely pro- 
tected from dust, dirt, oil and water. Permanent 
piano-hinge cover, gasketed with sponge neoprene. 
Special clamps hold cover in place. Meets all NEMA, 
UL and JIC specifications. Rolled lip offers added 
strength. Single or double doors with hasp or lock- 
ing handle. Special sizes or modifications available; 
Made in 23 standard sizes, from 16 x 12 x 72 to 
72 x 60 x 12. See us for full information. 


RE 


PARAGON TIME CONTROLS 


Essential to automatic heating, ventilating, 
lighting, pumping, flushing systems, stag- 
ered motor load start- 
ers, Conveyors, purg- 
ing and numberless 
other operations. We 
stock a complete line 
of Paragon Time 
Switches for your con- 
venience in setting up 
and maintaining auto- 
matic controls. 


PHOTOSWITCH 
PHOTOELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 


PRODUCTION 


INSTRUMENT ; 
co. More than fifty types of photoelectric and 
electronic controls for industrial use, 
Spite ELECTRIC each designed to help solve a particular 
Bsn COUNTERS AND automation problem. For con- 
4 ACTUATORS veyor control, short range sig- 


nals, motor or valve control, 
production inspection, door 
control, high-speed counting, 
sorting, registration, indexing. 
We carry the Photoswitch con- 
trols to meet your requirements. 


REVERE ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


t all counting operations, including 
zh-speed coil winding. A wide range 
speeds, counts, life ratings to meet 
Pcific purposes. Dustproof models 
ilustrated) are enclosed in gasket- 
fled aluminum housing. Detailed in- 


timation upon request. 
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Dollars: 


and 


"HE only monetary problems the 
United States and Canada have 
}in common is the name of the 
etary unit. Had Canada, as it 
been suggested on numerous oc- 
ns, named its monetary unit 
avers,” certain of the problems 
t confront us would be mitigated 
*, in fact, they would not disap- 


s an illustration, when wage com- 
sons are made for apparently 
lar occupations in the United 
res and in Canada, the “dollar” 
rentials become a bone of con- 
ion. It is in this area that much 
and discussion are necessary to 
lain that the Canadian dollar 
the United States dollar are not 
same kind of animal. 

he problem facing the two coun- 
s can be divided into two parts; 
‘—international, and the other, 
e both are residents of the North 
rican continent — domestic. 

he international problem is not 
gether a dollar problem, but 


‘author is chairman of the Canadian 
of Commerce, Toronto. This article 
digest of his address at the 20th Chi- 
World Trade Conference sponsored 
ly by the Chicago Association of Com- 

and Industry and the Export Mana- 
Club of Chicago, Inc. 


The Canadian ore project of the 
nd Steel Company at Falls Bay of Steep 
< Lake, Ontario 
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By JAMES STEWART, C.B.E. 


It would be better if one country called its monetary unit 


the “beaver” says this Canadian banker and here’s why: 


rather a problem that two “have” 
countries share in common. The 
problem is that the people of the 
balance of the world have not suf- 
ficient dollars to make them the 
customers of our countries which we 
would like them to be. This is a 
dilemma which we face in common. 


Variety of Resources 


. Our two countries are blessed with 
a wealth and variety of natural re- 
sources not to be found in all other 
parts of the world. We are favored 
on most of this continent with a 
stimulating climate. It may seem 
paradoxical to assess climate as an 
asset, but as a result of it we have a 
more industrious people than will 
be found in the warmer areas. We 
are not any more ingenious or im- 
aginative than the people in some 
of the other countries in the world, 
however, we are not as afraid of 
change as some are. 

In addition, we come closer to a 
free enterprise economy than any of 
the other major countries in the 
world. As a consequence, social wel- 
fare costs do not bear as heavily 
on us as in other parts of the free 
world and thus, taxes, high and bur- 
densome as they are, are not as high 
as in most other democracies. 

The effect of this is quite evident 


in an examination of the rewards 
paid to salary and wage earners, and 
the amount of profit retained by 
industry. These two factors have re- 
sulted in our having the highest 
standard of living of any of the 
countries of the world and have per- 
mitted industry and business to use 
greater amounts of their profits for 
expansion. As an example, for the 
year 1953 the percentage profit, after 
income tax, on shareholders’ funds 
of manufacturing companies in Aus- 
tralia was 9 per cent; in the United 
Kingdom, 7 per cent; in the United 
States, 13 per cent; and in Canada 
12 per cent. The manner of arriving 
at these figures may be different in 
each country, but the percentages 
give some ideas of the relative ex- 
pansionary potentials of the so-called 
free enterprise system as against the 
mixed economy of those countries 
which are part free enterprise and 
part welfare state. 

What can be done by us to help 
ourselves in the export markets of 
the world and to help those coun- 
tries which would like to become 
better customers of our two coun- 
tries? First of all, it is axiomatic that 
the only way foreign countries can 
buy from us is that we create the 
dollars for them by buying from 
them. Trade is a two-way street — we 
must both buy and sell. Gifts and 
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give-away programs are short-run 
palliatives and neither one assures 
the creation of the balance necessary 
in the recipient countries to make 
them better customers of ours. 


Generous Contributions 


Aid, in more constructive forms, 
which would make these countries 
bigger and better producers, can be 
beneficial. For example, under the 
Colombo Plan, Canada has assisted 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and other 
Commonwealth countries in con- 
structing such things as dams for 
irrigation, hydro-electric plants, and 
the like. 

Canada’s sister nations of Austral- 
ia and New Zealand have made out- 
standing contributions, too. The 
United Kingdom, which we who live 
within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations sometimes call our “Mother 


It might be contended that help 
such as is being extended to the 
countries which need our help is 
leading these countries into a com- 
petitive position with all of us by 
furnishing them with the wherewith- 
all to enter the world markets with 
products in competition with us. 
That competition is the life-blood 
of the free enterprise system and 
competition enhances rather than 
detracts from a country’s ability to 
import. 

The best example of that is Can- 
ada which has industrialized at a 
very rapid rate since the start of 
World War II. Yet, despite growing 
industrialization, we are a much big- 
ger customer of the world at large, 
and particularly of the United States, 
than we ever were in pre-war days. 
We may not now be as big a cus- 
tomer of the United States in the 
matter of oil as we were in 1945, 


The author, James Stewart (second from right), 


at the conference with (left to right) 


R. Douglas Stuart, chairman of the Board of the Quaker Oats Company and former U.S. 
ambassador to Canada; conference chairman Jack L. Camp; and conference vice chair- 


man R. E. Kilpatrick 


Country,” has poured a vast fortune 
into the Plan. And the United 
States has also been a very generous 
donor. 

There are many definitions of our 
mutual objective. A fairly recent 
one is by the Honorable T. L. Mac- 
Donald, Minister of External Affairs 
for New Zealand. It reads: “The 
aims of the Colombo Plan are prac- 
tical and can be stated in simple 
terms —to develop the human and 
material resources of the countries in 
South and South East Asia and to 
build a better life for their people.” 


but as a result of our oil production 
we have become an immense cus- 
tomer for U. S. pipe, oil rigs, and all 
the other necessities that go to build 
an oil industry. 

Our foreign commercial policy 
centers on a belief in multilateral 
trade and we have given unreserved 
support to GATT (The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 
The United States has been inclined 
to take a more domestic outlook and 
has used escape clauses to protect its 
domestic situation to the detriment 
of those countries which export and 


6%? Oh. oe re © a Bs 


which countries by reason a t 
imports from the U. S., : 
employ a fair percentage of 
can people. 

In Canada, we rely to a 


foreign trade and commerce in ¢ 
trast to only five cents of every ¢ 
lar of American income. In 
words, exports are about four fi 
as important to us as to the U 
This difference is the measure of 
only our interest in internatic 
trade policy but also an indicat 
how much our economic destiny 
pends on foreign market conditi 
beyond the control of our peo 
and our government. 
In the realm of domestic proble 
of the United States and Canada, 
area of confusion lies in miscon 
tions concerning each other's @ 
nomic structure. Part of the cor 
fusion arises out of the desire 
draw comparisons, often for the § 
of friendly argument. The popi 
tion differential of some 16 mi 
to 165 millions provides a rough 
ready conversion divisor of ten. ” 
divisor has been and is used 
many purposes — worthy and uml 
thy —and by and large it is a 
meaningless than meaningful. — 


iby 


No Carbon Copy 


Our economy is not a carbon € 
of the U. S. divided by ten or 
other number. This does not ni 
that there are not a great many § 
ilarities — in our thinking, in ou 
titudes, and in our _ institutid 
These similarities have emé 
through the passage of time —n@ 
much that we have copied f 
Americans but probably that 
were the “right” things in any ey 

The Canadian economy has b 
called an accident of geograj 
From inception as a nation, we hi 
struggled against natural forces 
maintain our national identity. 1 
obvious flow of traffic shoulé 
north-south and it would have } 
easy, and less costly, for instance 
have built our railway north 
as spurs that would connect will 
U. S. railway system; yet, we 
valued our independence much 
highly than our purse, for, at € 
mous cost, we built our railway 
west, : 

Again, in recent years in the 
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ANAGERIAL attitudes and 
skills, like any others, are 
* subject to rapid obsolescence 
lis age of change. The manager 
idoes not keep up with the times 
irather, keep up with the future 
oing to find himself as obsolete 
sterday’s newspaper, and almost 
sickly. Consider how, in our life- 
the demands on business have 
ged, and how managers have 
ged to meet their new responsi- 
es. 
sere apparently was a time, in 
veginnings of the industrial era, 
i ambition, vision, and a certain 
less determination were the 
ia requirements for success. 
was the age of the pioneers or 
‘tycoons, depending on your 
of view. There was a time 
, in most companies, the “boss” 
a man contemptuous of learn- 
‘Today, business and education 
erate to prepare men for busi- 
leadership, and managerial po- 
1s are increasingly held by edu- 
| persons — persons who keep 
ing, keep educating themselves 
mg as they live. 
uere was a time when business 
itions were run almost on a 
0-day basis. Today, a manager 
anticipate the future and plan 
—preferably ten to twenty 


e author is president of General Elec- 
company. This article is a digest of 
scent address to the Executives’ Club 
icago, 
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Managerial Skills for a New Age 


If you want to fit into the management picture 


of the future, here are some how-to-do-it tips 


By RALPH J. CORDINER 


years ahead — if he is to remain com- 
petitive in serving customers success- 
fully. 

There was a time when current 
profits were the only concern of most 
businesses. Today, larger goals of 
stability and steady growth in earn- 
ing power bring new perspectives to 
the manager, without reducing the 
necessity for sound current earnings. 

There was a time when the man- 
ager felt that if his stockholders were 
happy and if his customers were not 
going over to his competitors, he 
was satisfying his managerial re- 
sponsibilities. Today, the manager 
knows that continuing usefulness 
and profitability depend on a much 
wider spectrum of relationships in- 
volving not only customers and share 
owners, but employes, other busi- 
nesses, other institutions, and the so- 
ciety as a whole. 


A Period of Renunciation 


Most of the present day managers 
started their careers in one of the 
non-managerial functions, such as 
marketing, engineering, research, 
manufacturing, finance, relations, or 
law. Successful experience in one or 
more of these functions appeared to 
be a necessary apprenticeship for 
perceptive managing. But it is now 
becoming clear, as certain pioneers 
have insisted all along, that man- 
agerial work is essentially different 
from these other functions, just as 
they are different from each other. 
It is increasingly recognized that, as 
a man moves into managerial work, 
he must go through a renunciation. 
He must renounce his earlier type 
of work, turn it over to others, and 


take on the specific work of man- 
aging. This is necessary if he is to . 
see his assignment whole, in its full 
range of challenging responsibilities. 

Of course there is not now, and 
probably never will be, a “typical” 
or “average’’ manager. Positions of 
leadership, almost by definition, are 
won by strongly individualistic per- 
sons who have acquired the skills 
and attitudes necessary to their field 
of endeavor. Those critics who pro- 
fess to find a cult of “conformity” or 
“mediocrity” in business today have 
been seriously misled by their own 
preconceptions. ‘Today’s successful 
manager must still be a man of un- 
common energy, uncommon will 
power, and uncommon perceptive- 
ness. But he needs more than these 
traditional virtues of the successful 
businessman. 

Increasingly, the successful man- 
ager in America will be an intelli- 
gent and dedicated individual who 
sees managing as a distinctive pro- 
fession in itself, with its own set of 
professional ethics, its own body of 
learning, and its own classifications 
of work. As in other professions, 
competence in this field will require 
specific study and experience, as well 
as the development of a distinct 
philosophy and mode of action ap- 
propriate to the profession. 

Now, with this recognition of 
managing as a distinct profession, 
have we come to the end of the line 
in the evolution of the manager? 
Of course not. We have arrived, 
instead, at a fresh starting point 
which opens up many new and chal- 
lenging avenues of advance. 

Many of these advances will be 

(Continued on page 24) 


An Air Force Scorpion firing a Falcon guided missile 


Close-up view of the deadly Falcon 


HEN the Hughes Aircraft 

WW company recently unveiled 
its “Falcon” —an air-to-air 
guided missile capable of fantastic 
accuracy and guaranteed to destroy 
any enemy getting in its way — per- 
haps the one facet of its construc- 
tion that most excited science was 
its incredibly tiny guidance system, 
In furnishing their device with 
“eyes and ears,” Hughes engineers 
had encountered formidable obsta- 
cles. Forced to utilize electrical 


Still in preliminary stages of development 
miniaturization shows signs of giant-size future 


equipment in an amount equal to 
that embodied in five full-sized tele- 
vision sets, they were also required 
to jam that apparatus into as small 
an area as possible, if the missile was 
not to become oversized and difficult 
to launch. 


Achieve Their Goal 


Nevertheless, after years of the 
most painstaking research, they 
achieved their aim. Somehow they 
managed to compress all of this 
equipment into a container five 
inches wide and ten inches long, in 
a highly successful application of 
one of industry’s newest and most 
promising techniques — miniaturiza- 
tion. 

What is miniaturization? Basical- 
ly, though it cannot be defined 
easily, it is a procedure currently 
being employed by technicians every- 
where to accomplish more and more 
through the use of increasingly 
smaller, but vastly more efficient, 
mechanisms. 

“The Falcon” stands as only one 
example of how this method is be- 
ing utilized, on an expanding scale, 
all over the United States. Not long 
ago, to cite another instance, the 
Hamilton Watch Company an- 
nounced that it had finally succeeded 


in developing “the world’s first : 
electric wrist watch,” in still anotl 
triumph of miniaturization. Acco 
ing to Hamilton officials, the k 
stone of the new timepiece is a t 
one-and-a-half volt battery which 
company’s engineers — after nearl 
decade of experiments — were @ 
to reduce to about the size é 
weight of a small shirt button, 
Miniaturization also is playing: 
immensely significant role in — 
creation of the “man-made 7 
that U. S. scientists propose to” 
into outer space later this ye 
Though the satellite will con 
the most intricate electronic dit 
ing and recording system yet devi 
by man, all of its instruments ¢ 
guidance components will weigh 
than ten pounds. Even more an 
ing, perhaps, is the fact that — 
satellite’s radio transmitter — 
printed to be one of the most pov 
ful ever built —in itself will 
slightly more than thirteen oun 
So important has miniaturiza 
already become in America ane 
bright is its future that a short | 
ago, a spokesman for the Na 
Research Council in Wash 
reported: “Still in the preli 


stages of its development, min 
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Se atarization— New “Wonder” Technique 


By 


HARVEY BERMAN 


————————— eo 


$ science and industry in the 
§ just ahead. 

ven now, at a time when we've 
| barely scratched the surface of 
‘potentialities, it is working won- 
=. Without it, much of the current 
jonal defense effort would in- 
jtly grind to a halt. Miniaturiza- 
¢ is the hub around which we 
| building the radar devices, the 
puters, the fire control units, 
i other essential mechanisms that 
Oing into our planes, warships, 
1 ground equipment. 

et this is only the beginning. 
I potential implications of the 
(nique, in so far as the peacetime 
s of this country are concerned, 
best be described as staggering. 
aturization will make its effects 


asingly powerful devices, 
ed into smaller and smaller 


y has thus far gone further 
the method than the communi- 

§ field. At the Bell ‘Telephone 
ories, for example, tech- 


es — have already come up 
masterpiece of miniaturiza- 
= form of a servo-mecha- 


Six diodes, each the size of a grain of rice, being inspected. The tiny diodes replace 
space consuming vacuum tubes, a major step forward in miniaturization 


nism—an electronic brain—built into 
various machines and designed to 
direct all their operations. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, for its part, frankly 
admits that without the develop- 
ment of new techniques in minia- 
turization, it would long ago have 
begun to experience insurmountable 
difficulties in keeping up with the 
rising number of telephone calls it 
is currently handling. Intensive ex- 
periments and the immediate ap- 
plication of freshly evolved proce- 
dures have enabled A T & T to 
reduce the size of its operating 
equipment and to make ever-smaller 


Miniaturizatioh makes possible tiny hear- 
ing aids such as this Zenith model (lipstick 
left shows relative size of unit) 


components do the jobs of bigger 
ones — and do them more effectively. 

As one A T & T official explained 
it, a short time ago: “The changes 
that have been made in our long 
distance carriers, over the past few 
years, serve as excellent examples of 

(Continued on page 35) 


The fashion accessory on her lapel is the 
microphone part of Zenith’s new 4-tran- 
sistor Crusader-X hearing aid 


At right, the Boeing 707 jet commercial airliner, the ship that 
made the record breaking flight from Seattle to Baltimore in 
3 hours and 48 minutes at an average speed of 612 miles an 
hour. Planes of this type will be put into service in Chicago in 
1959 by several of the major airlines. Above, inspecting one 
of the 707s four jet engines at O’Hare field are, left to right: 
Ivan H. Powers, district sales manager, Braniff International 
Airways; Ralph Heinze, manager of O’Hare; William E. Downes, 
city manager of airports; Miss Jackie Gibson, assistant chief 
hostess of Braniff and also a member of the crew that made 
the record breaking flight; and George DeMent, commissioner 
of public works 


Edward Daleski (left), National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation, and Louis Cheskin of Color Research Institute, in- 
specting some of the 9,123 entries in the Folding Paper Box 
Association’s 12th annual contest. Winners (100) were selected 
for usefulness, quality of printing, design, and construction 


Business — 


Highlight 


Joe Zawada, Rand McNally employe, inspects a finished E 
at his stamping machine. He was awarded $3,226.50 for © 
gesting a more efficient way to stamp book covers. Unde ' 
Rand McNally suggestion system, an employe receives hal 
total sum his idea saves the company in one year | 


her left hand Model Rhonda Sherwodd holds a clay lamp 
nd in a Carthaginian tomb ‘to light the way into the next 
‘Id.’ In her right hand is a 17th century hanging fixture, 
erunner of the chandelier. On the table are a 15th century 
ip (left) and a Ist century ‘’Aladdin’s’’ lamp. All are from 
collection of Curtis Lighting, Inc., which is celebrating its 
h anniversary this year 


Il Trader, the WF-2 will provide information to the. fleet on 
nding attacks by enemy air and sea forces. It will also 
rol friendly task force defense fighters in the interception 


Se a a 


Miss Beatrice Higuet isn’t supposed to be lifting 100 million 
tons as first look at the above scene infers, it’s only a one ton 
ingot representing the 100th million ton of steel production of 
the Inland Steel Company. In fact, it’s only a styrofoam replica 
of the ceremonial ingot. Miss Higuet is a waitress in the super- 
intendents’ dining room at Indiana Harbor Works where the 
celebration marking the production achievement was held _ 


A dog's life has a better chance of being saved, in surgery or 
accident, with new resuscitator-anesthetizer perfected by med- 
ical engineers of National Cylinder Gas Company. With it, 
small animals can have the same precisely controlled respira- 
tion that humans receive in surgery and emergency treatment. 
It automatically adjusts to lung capacity of any pet, whether he 
weighs one pound or 100. Demonstrating the new unit is Dr. 
Theodore Lafeber, D.V.M. of the Niles Animal Hospital 


Chicago Aerial Industries uses helicopters in taking ‘’down-to-earth”’ aerial pictures 


Helicopters Provide “Lift” 


HEN a Chicago businessman 
received an unexpected call to 

visit an East coast plant re- 
cently, he found the only available 
reservations were for a plane leaving 
in two hours. How could he make it 
to his suburban home, pack a suit- 
case, and get to the airport on time? 
Within minutes, he was on the 
roof of his office building boarding 
a waiting helicopter. With a whir, 
buzz and flip-flap of rotors, the 
whirlybird took off. In 18 minutes, 
the executive was at home in Arling- 


“\Whirlybird’s’” eye view of skyscrapers 


John Henebry, pres. of Skymotive and Helicopter Air Lift (left), 
. and his assistant, Hal Connors, boarding a ‘‘group lease” copter 
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ton Heights. Half an hour belt 
flight time, suitcase in hand, ; 
climbed back into the helicopt 
The executive arrived at Midy 
Airport 23 minutes later in cnt 
his plane. 

An exaggerated story? No. In 
cent months the whirlybird has p 
formed similar services for offici 
of many local firms. And helicop 
travel in Chicago has increased t 
mendously. Helicopter hops fit 
the loop to outlying areas or 
tween airports are becoming a ¢& 


* 


Agnes McCay, beauty editor of the Los Angeles Herald ee 
press, boarding a helicopter on top of the Helene Curtis plant 


ANTHONY and MARIETTA 


a thing. The whirlybird’s ver- 
lity (it can fly backwards and 
yards, sideways to the left and 
it, or up and down) has caused 
aeronautical engineer to predict 
t by 1970 approximately 30 per 
t of the scheduled air passengers 
he United States will be carried 
helicopter. 


Bypasses Congestion 


ecause the whirlybird bypasses 
gestion (it can land on any build- 
which has free access and roof 
a equal to the diameter of its 
ws) John L. Donoghue, assistant 
sf engineer for Ralph H. Burke 
Associates, aviation engineering 
sultants to the city, thinks there 
y be as many as 1,000 copters 
he Chicago area in another ten 
cs. At present, there are 20. 

Vhat types of service are now 
ag offered? Since November 12, 
6, Chicago Helicopter Airways 
been offering scheduled flights 
y between Midway and O’Hare 
ds. Cost for the 23 mile trip 
ween airports is $5.00 plus tax. 
seats are reserved. Personal bag- 
e totaling 40 pounds may be 
ied free on each ticket, and pas- 
zers may purchase trip insurance 
ither airport, just as they would 
pre boarding a regular airplane. 
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about 80 m.p.h., make the trip in 
12 minutes. By taking a taxicab, 
passenger would be enroute for 60 
to 70 minutes, and would pay ap- 
proximately $6.00. 

For businessmen who are looking 
for a more flexible service, however, 
another local helicopter firm offers 
on-the-spot pickup. Helicopter Air 
Lift is the originator of the heli- 
copter “group-lease” plan for busi- 
ness. ‘The concern now has about 50 
companies among its accounts, in- 
cluding Admiral Corporation, Jewel 
Tea Company, Marshall Field & 
Company, Shell Oil Company, Thor 
Power Tool Company, The Chicago 
Tribune, and Avon Products Com- 
pany. Many representatives of these 
firms catch one of Helicopter Air 
Lift’s three Bell helicopters on the 
roofs of their office buildings. If 
they're in the loop and don’t have 
a heliport, they may board a whirly- 
bird at heliports on the roof of the 
Merchandise Mart, Conrad Hilton 
hotel, or at Meigs Field. 


Leasing Terms 
Most of the companies using Heli- 


copter Air Lift’s services lease the 
whirlybirds for anywhere from 25 to 


100 or more flight hours a year. If 


they contract for 100 or more hours, 
the cost is $65 per flight hour. This 
means if two passengers ride in a 


The newest rooftop heliport in the down- 


town area is located on the south portion 
of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. It’s the little 
platform area in the upper left portion 
of the picture above; and below, a close- 
up view with a helicopter about to land. 


(Below) another ““whirlybird’s’’ eye view 
of downtown Chicago 


Chicago Helicopter Airways plans to replace these seven-pas- 
senger helicopters with 12-passenger units in the near future 
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8:39 A.M. —A daily 
helicopter commuter, 
Neil C. Hurley, Jr., 
bids his wife, Mary 
Ruth, goodbye at the 
door of their home in 
River Forest 


8 743 A.M. Sere the president of Thor ey Tool Consens 
boards a helicopter at nearby Maywood heliport 


*3 52 A.M. — The tool manufacturer arrives at Maik Field and hails 
a ground taxi 


8:59 A.M.—At work in his office in the Prudential Building. The 
portal-to-portal trip of 19 to 20 minutes, versus one hour in a taxi, 
costs him only one third more than the cab fare, he says 


Sats ate 


helicopters for 25 hours anni ua 
pay $75 per hour for them. 


slightly higher cost per mile 1 
helicopter travel is more than co 


any point in the city in less @ 
15 minutes. The hop from the 

to Park Forest takes only 20 m 
utes; to Waukegan is only 24 m 
utes. From a loop heliport to Lt 
port requires 21 minutes, and 
hop to Franklin Park takes only 
minutes. 


Save Executives’ Time _ 


R: J. Garrison, of A. B. Dick 
pany, which has its general 
and factories in Niles, says com} 
officials one meetings in 


minutes. During a recent icy sp 
an A. B. Dick vice president 


company car would have take 
haps an hour and forty minu 
make the same hop, and the offic 
would have to leave his desk 
much earlier. At it was, he 
work until the last minute. 

Continental Can Company, 
has subscribed to the service § 
November, 1956, uses the helicopt 
principally to take visiting 
York executives to Chicago pla 
in outlying areas. Helicopters p 
up the V.I.P.’s at the Hilton 
fly them to Continental’s plant 
Plainfield, Illinois (near Joli 


the far west side. of Chicago, 
a heliport near three Continei 
plants on the far southwest side 
Bedford Park. So far, says Tré 
Manager Joseph O’Brady, the ser 
has proven very satisfying. : 

Chicago Aerial Industries, 
aerial photography firm, has for 
unique ways to put helicopters) 
use. Since conventional aircrafi 
not permitted to fly below 1,500 
altitude, the company has found 
whirlybirds an ideal vehicle 
photographing downtown skys 
ers. Says Robert Fuller, manage) 
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survey sales for the company, 
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One core oil does the job— 


Cities Service Delco Core Oil wins high praise 


_ At Big Four Foundry, castings range in size from five ounces 
to 4500 pounds . . . and recently one casting required 37 in- 
| dividual cores. 

Yet, despite this tremendous range of work, Big Four uses 
| only one core oil . . . Cities Service Delco #934. 

“We put cores of five pounds on the same racks with those 
weighing 500 pounds,” reports Asst. Supt. R. F. Forsythe. 
“But their dry strength is never lost and the cores always have 
good collapsibility. What’s more, with Delco #934, we've 
been able to cut bake-out time from 3% hours to 2 hours!” 
It’s easy to see why we do business with Cities Service.” 
| Like Mr. Forsythe, you'll find Cities Service can help save 

time, confusion, and operating costs with a core oil precisely 
| Suited to your operation. 


For the full story, talk with a Cities Service Lubrication 
Engineer. Or write: Cities Service Oil Company, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


cuts bake-out time 43%! 


Ss il i ral a é 

Typical of Huge Castings made at Big Four Foundry 
is this one getting finishing touches. Cores for every 
pattern and every size of casting are made with 
Cities Service Delco #934 Core Oil. Big Four bakes 
5-Ib. cores on same racks with those weighing 500 Ibs. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


ie QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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The Edge of 
Greatness 


Custom Edge 
$15.00 and $20.00 


DARK BROWN 
GREEN 
SILVERTONE GREY 


ENGLISH GREY ®@ 
LIGHT BROWN ®@ 


There is very special pride in wearing a 
KNOX HAT 


Established 1898 
114 WEST ADAMS ST. 


CHICAGO 3 STate 2-5559 


BEACHEY (&) LAWLOR 


FIELD BUILDING 


STAMPINGS 
MACHININGS 
TOOLS & DIES 


LIGHT ASSEMBLIES | 


*& Finest Quality 
*% Speediest Service 


Over 50 Years’ Experience, 
including aircraft work. 


Place your jobs where they 


will be done right 
and on time / 


117 SO. MORGAN ST. - CHICAGO 7 


Managerial Skills 


(Continued from page 15) 


in the traditional area of economic 
performance: that is, in making and 
selling goods and services at a profit. 
But the manager who confines his 
efforts to these relatively familiar 
parts of his assignment is not recog- 
nizing newer, and perhaps more 
difficult, parts of his total responsi- 
bility. Beyond the traditional as- 
signment, the making of material 
things, lies a whole spectrum of 
political and social responsibilities 
that are urgently clamoring for at- 
tention. 

These responsibilities must be 
managed with the same energy and 
effectiveness that the manager now 
accords his material work. If he does 
not, the professional manager will 
become as obsolete as the tycoon, 
and the work of managing will be 
taken over by the state — with polit- 
ical officials doing the planning and 
policy guidance, while domesticated 
bureaucrats —the professional ex- 
managers — are assigned such admin- 
istrative details as producing and 
selling goods. 

Here in the United States, capital- 
ism has matured a great deal since 
Commodore Vanderbilt made his 
famous remark, “The public be 
damned”! Few businessmen today 
would deny that public opinion is 
a force to be reckoned with, listened 
to, and cultivated. Even more im- 
portant, most business leaders today 
are deeply convinced —and this is 
an ethical conviction, a matter of 
living conscience — that they must 
manage their business in a way that 
is fair to everyone who is affected, 
making a constructive contribution 
to the society of which they are part. 

These are good intentions. Yet 
American business has been shock- 
ingly ineffective in making them 
known and understood. While the 
professional manager has been work- 
ing with brilliance and energy at 
his material assignment, others have 
been working with equal energy to 
destroy the reputation of the busi- 
nessman, discredit his achievements, 
subject him to increasing govern- 
ment regulation and interference, 
and ultimately to wreck the unique- 
ly successful system of American 
capitalism. 

One of the great unanswered chal- 
lenges to professional managers is 
the challenge of recognizing that 


ideological forces, no less than mi 
ket forces, have decisive effects « 
the survival, growth, and profitab 
ity of a business. The ideologic 
challenge is definitely more diffici 
to deal with — because it is unfam 
iar. ‘The more businessmen are ; 
tacked on the political front, # 
more they withdraw, with their fe 
ings hurt, to work harder on # 
material assignment of producit 
goods. But this will not solve t 
problem. 

The problem of political atta 
cannot be solved simply by supp 
ing good products at good prices, 
providing good jobs, by paying go 
dividends and increasing the val 
of stocks, by having arrangemei 
that are profitable to suppliers, d 
tributors and dealers, by collecti 
and paying big taxes, by obeying t 
law, and by giving away to char 
a lot of money some people seem 
think was stolen. | 


Prime Targets 


‘Those very businesses which ha 
been most successful in doing t 
most for the largest number of 7 
dividual citizens are the very oF 
that have been singled out, over 
years, as the prime targets for pol 
ical attack, congressional investig 
tion, union invective, and all 
other forms of publicly discrediti 
their intentions and achievemen 
But the same problem extends 
every business. 7 

It will be argued that businessm 
have always had to contend 
political demagogs and special } 
terest groups, and the Ameri¢ 
business system is still going stro 
Executives who lived through | 
stormy era of the depression, or 
read about the trust-busting era, 
be inclined to say that today’s 
tacks on business are harmless” 
comparison. This is blinding 
selves to serious dangers, and © 
ing to face their full range of 1 
agerial responsibilities. 

These past experiences are 
exploring for helpful strategies 
ideas, but they do not have mu 
do with today’s problems. The 
political: and social environmeé: 
which business operates has ch 
is changing, and will contint 
change. To put it simply, peo 
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more of businessmen, and the 
; which served an earlier day are 
udequate for today. 

ick in the 1920’s, the American 
nessman was the idol of the 
d. He won this position of 
yr by a truly great achievement: 
mastered the fundamentals of 
cost production of things that 
le wanted and could buy in 
1tities — when that was the really 
rtant advance to be made in 
ig the level of living. 


Changed Views 


it with the passing of the years 
> have been many national ex- 
ences which have changed the 
le’s views. and expectations of 
ness. There was a shattering de- 
ion in which the businessman 
the political scapegoat. There 
the New Deal, the Fair Deal, 
the rise of the politically power- 
inions. There was a war — when 
seople got the idea that produc- 
miracles are easy — and the post- 
prosperity which has made mate- 
abundance appear so automatic 
it can almost be taken for 
ted. There was the new recog- 
of scientific research, which 
raised the people’s expectations 
e level of fantasy. 

hether these developments have, 
1e whole, been good or bad for 
JInited States, they happened — 
the public is no longer aston- 
‘or even satisfied with outstand- 
2conomic performance. Increas- 
the people expect business not 
to satisfy their material wants 
‘desires, but also to satisfy a 
range of psychological and 
] expectations. Most of these 
ctations are basically reasonable, 
it is the responsibility of the 
ger and all his associates to 
ize them. : 

customers, people expect not 
'a good product at low cost. 
also expect the excitement of 
cular new features and serv- 
unfailing courtesy on the part 
salesman, and the ethical as- 
ce that they are dealing with a 
ind honest company. 

share owners, they expect not 
rofits and appreciation of the 
1 of their investment. They 
e beginning to expect informa- 
participation, and pride of 
hip in a creative company. 
employes, people expect not 
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On Guard Against... 


RUST 
FUMES 
SMOKE 
SALTS 


‘WATER | 
SUBMERSION 


HUMIDITY 


ZINC or CADMIUM PLATING 


Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 
service over many years is to your advantage. Consultation and 
samples on request. 


5 METAL PROTECTIVE FINISHES—Zinc, Cadmium, Phosphate Coatings, Black Oxide and Dri-Lube 


37 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


W ESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS e Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


MEET 


Norman C. 
Horn 


Here’s a man that every shipper 
and receiver of freight in the Chi- 
cago area should get to know. 


He’s general agent here for Fed- is, 
eral Barge Lines — and his job is ee od 
to cut your shipping costs to the eg | 
bone. oe 1 : 


How does he do it? By combining FBL service with other types of carrier — rail, 
truck, ship, barge — to move your shipments from origin to destination safely, 
efficiently . . . and at lowest possible cost to you. 


Whether your shipments move in bargeload, carload, truckload or LCL quanti- 
ties —— whether they‘re bulk or merchandise freight — whether they‘re import- 
export or domestic — give Norm a call at Virginia 7-7363 or drop by his 
office at 2903 South Western Avenue. 


He’ll make sure you get the best possible service . . . at the lowest possible 
GOSte ee VIG IEBL: 


FEDERAL paut seown Chicago General Agent: 


BARGE | @ BUILDING Norman C. Horn 

ST.LOUIS 1, M0. 2905 South Western Ave. 
. Telephone: Virginia 7-7363 
A PRIVATELY OWNED CORPORATION 


Z|P-OUT 
CARBON INTERLEAVED 
FORMS 
oY 
MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 
FORMS — EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 
x 
TABULATING FORMS 
* 
UNIFORM ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
* 
STOCK FORMS for all needs 
* 

BINDERS and BINDING DEVICES 
te 
PAYCOMPTROLLER 
* 

REVO - FILE 
* 

TARCO AUTOMATIC FILE 


e 
314 W- sup 

it 
Chicas? 10, il., wht 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities In 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATION 


SERVICE 


for Stores, Plants, Offices, 

Industry 
Reasonable 
Rates 
Guaranteed 
Work 


Ask about Money-Saving 
Maintenance Contracts 


REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
648 W. Washington Blyd., Chicago 6, III. 


FRanklin 2-1939 


Trained 


Technicians 
24-Hour 
Service 


only a steady job with good pay, 
benefits, and working conditions. 
They also expect full information, 
dignity, participation, recognition, 
and a rewarding man-to-man associa- 
tion with the manager and others. 
As_ suppliers, distributors, and 
dealers, people expect not only an 
opportunity for profit and steady 
business in competition with others. 
They also expect recognition of their 
dignity and standing in the com- 
munity, warm and friendly associa- 
tions, and the assurance that they are 
dealing with a fair-minded company. 


Ethical Expectations 


As citizens, people expect not only 
the kind of material performance 
that contributes toward a prosperous 
economy and the national security. 
They also look to a company to 
measure up to their ethical and 
social expectations, as represented by 
such things as its genuine interest 
in people and the community; its 
emphasis on human considerations; 
its really dedicated work in charity 
and other worthwhile causes; its 
obedience both in the spirit and the 
letter of the law; its recognition that 
what other people think is impor- 
tant. In other words, over and above 
material performance, the people 
expect business to help achieve their 
personal aspirations, and the per- 
manent aspirations that are associ- 
ated with the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

This catalog of popular expecta- 
tions of business is by no means com- 
plete, but it indicates the challeng- 
ing range of responsibilities outside 
the traditional economic area. To 
balance and satisfy such a diversity 
of demands, and be sure that the 
people know and believe that the 
manager and his associates are mak- 
ing decisions in the balanced best 
interests of everyone, will require 
the development of skills which are 
not commonly found in managers 
today. 

First, we in business — managers 
and non-managers — will have to be- 
come far more sensitive to the social 
and political currents and under- 
currents in this country. We will 
have to become students, humbly 
seeking to know more about the 
economic, political, and ethical prin- 
ciples that vitalize this new “people’s 
capitalism.” We need to develop a 
greater feeling for the human con- 
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siderations that loom so large 
the final outcome of all our effo 
When we have developed th 
greater sensitivity and knowledg 
we can be more confident that 6) 
decisions and actions are what 4% 
earnestly want them to be —in # 
balanced best interests of all. 
Second, we businessmen need 
; ae | 
study the future. America is undé 
going profound change and growt 
The company that does not anti 
pate these changes and plan accor 
ingly is going to find itself like a fi 
out of water, in a strange and hosti 
environment. We must anticipa 
the major social, political, and e€ 
nomic trends and help to sha 
them. We must also help the pub) 
understand these changes and mai 
choices that are in their own bj 
interests. 
Third, we need to “do right W 
untarily.’”” We can hardly expect” 
have either self-respect or pub 
support if our own actions beti 
mean motives, shallow minds, 
double standards. : 
Fourth, we in business need” 
learn to communicate our con) 
tions and aspirations. Why do we 
often remain silent while our 66 
pany, or our industry, or the eny 
business community is subjected) 
irresponsible attack? Why do wey 
low a few noisy demagogues to 
businessman against businessman) 
grab off credit for our achieveme) 
or to undermine the very fo 
tions of public confidence? Have 
so few ideas? Have we so little 
speak about? Or are we simply afi 
to take them on in the battle 
ideas? The new responsibilitiés 
the professional manager incl! 
the responsibility to make his 0} 
ions heard, understood, and beli€ 
in the arena of public opinion. ~ 
responsibility is shared by other 
ployes, but the manager must | 
vide the leadership. ’ 
And finally, businessmen nee 
learn how to be politically effec 
Government is becoming a more 
nificant factor in business decis} 
with every passing year. The j 
sure groups that are trying to sq) 
more than their share out of 
proceeds of business are turnim 
creasingly to politics. Professi 
managers must recognize this t 
and learn how to manage their 
ical resources with as much ski; 
they now manage their material} 
technical resources. 
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he professional manager and his 
ciates must set about making it 
1 politics to be for what business 
vr. This is not so much a matter 
uttonholing congressmen and es- 
ishing more effective lobbies, 
ough we businessmen have as 
h right to do this as others do. 
e important is the grass roots 
< of letting our employes, our 
hbors, and the public officials 
ing our own local area know 
= contributions we make to com- 
ity life and prosperity, and 
"e we stand on significant issues. 
e should have no doubt about 
right or our responsibility, as 
€ssmen, to improve the climate 
vhich our companies operate. 
pugh specific action, company- 
»mpany, we can exert a construc- 
influence on all the outside 
itions that affect the cost and 
of operating a business in the 
munity. If we are successful in 
we will simultaneously increase 
sefulness of the companies we 
age, and improve the ability of 
community to attract and hold 
able employers. 

iere|is a whole new field to be 
red in this matter of discover- 
nd organizing the political re- 
es of business. Perhaps in the 
the manager has not felt that 
as a part of his assignment. 
10W. 


times change, the responsibili- 
f the manager take on increas- 
ope and variety. We are still 
y concerned with the profit and 
tatement. But behind those re- 
in the southeast corner of the 
r lies a mass of new factors that 
had to be considered before. 
asingly, we must recognize that 
| are political and social factors 
irk which, over the years, make 
jreasingly difficult for our com: 
#8 to serve their customers effec- 
and so earn an adequate 
- This is true for companies 
and small, because we all oper- 
the same climate, and all are 


professional manager must 
‘ecognize these new challenges 
cept them as part of his total 
nsibility. He must see them not 
added burden, but as a fresh 
tunity to make his own work 


Trends In Business 
(Continued from page 10) 
make-up and bought more furs and 
jewelry. Taxes on toilet preparations 
were up $5,694,000 or 15 per cent; 
on jewelry and furs, $3,451,000 or 
about five per cent for the six-month 

period. 


e Rising Costs Hit Construction — 
The dollar volume of new construc- 
tion rose three per cent in 1956 over 
the year before to a new high of 
$4444 billions, according to data 
compiled jointly by the U. S. Depart- 


2/ 


ments of Labor and Commerce. © 

Measured in 1947-49 prices, how- 
ever, construction outlays were down 
two per cent from the previous year, 
the first post-World War II year to 
witness an apparent decline in the 
physical volume of construction, the 
report stated. 

The government bureaus attrib- 
uted this decline in physical volume 
entirely to new residential building, 
which reflected not only the drop 
in new home construction last year 
from the year before but also the 
sharpest rise in overall building costs 
in five years. 


Sales 
Executive! 
He planned his 


“Business Meeting 


in the 


Aporbling uw | a= Seasons 
Room 


Business meetings of any size take on 


a special meaning when they are 


Stock 


Yard Inn 


Home of the 
Internationally Famous 
Sirloin Room 


held in the newly remodeled and 
air-conditioned FouR-SEASONS ROOM 
of the Stock Yard Inn. Excellent 
menu and moderate prices appeal 

to every sales budget! 


Banquet prices tailored to fit your budget 


Check Now for Availabilities . . 


.YARDS 7-5580 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


wholesalers of everything electrical 
965 West Chicago Avenue . Chicago 22, Illinois SEeley 8-3500 


Waukegan Branch: 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


1020 Greenwood Avenue ° Waukegan, Illinois ° ONtario 2-1194 


DUSTRIAL plan investment 
projects announced in March 
led $15,554,000. Total of invest- 
its for the first three months of 
year was $56,356,000. The total 
March of 1956, the second high- 
month on record, was $216,963,- 
which brought the three month 
| for last year to $259,581,000. 
fects covered in this report in- 
e newly constructed plants and 
shouses and the expansions of 
dings of these types, as well as 
acquisition of land or buildings 
industrial purposes. 


MOCO Chemicals Corpora- 
, a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
ipany of Indiana, has purchased 
-oximately 300 acres along the 
“3 Waterway south of Joliet, for 
ew chemical plant. Phthalic an- 
ride, isophthalic acid, terephthal- 
icid, dimethyl terephthalate, 
thyl isophthalate, and benzoid 
will be produced. Annual ca- 
y will be about 60 million 
ds. 


nion Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
tion has acquired a 90 acre site 
the Calumet Sag Channel in 
on which the company will 
a large warehouse structure of 
00 square feet of floor area. The 
structure will/be used for con- 
ated Chicago region receiving, 
ge, packing and shipment for 
the corporation’s divisions. The 
ture will be started late in 1957, 
will be served by the Indiana 
Railroad and the Baltimore and 
Chicago Terminal Co. 


raybar Electric Company, Inc. 
cting a building in the Clear- 
Industrial District of Melrose 
‘, located at 2045 N. Cornell ave- 
which will contain 150,000 
e feet of warehouse space. This 
any, organized in 1869, operates 
lectrical supply business in 130 


Industrial 
Developments 


eee in the Chicago Area 


cities all over the country, and has 
its headquarters in Chicago. 


e St. Clair Specialties Manufac- 
turing Company, producer of gift 
wrapping papers, will remodel ex- 
tensively the plant which was for- 
merly occupied by U. S. Industries, 
Inc. at 25th avenue and the C. & 
N.W. tracks in Bellwood. The plant 
contains a total of 203,000 square 
feet of floor area. St. Clair Specialties 
is now located at 207 E. Grand ave- 
nue, and will relocate its entire 
operations to the newly purchased 
plant this spring. Arthur Rublofft 
and Company and Harold J. Rieger 
and Co., brokers. 


© Radio Kemetal Industries, Inc., 
a division of Radio Industries, Inc., 
has purchased a 12-acre site at Rand 
Road and Garland place in Des 
Plaines. The company has embarked 
on the construction of a 21,000 
square foot factory which will manu- 
facture ceramic capacitors for tran- 
sistor applications. The new plant 
will be completely air conditioned, 
and the facilities of the present plant 
of the firm in Skokie will be con- 
solidated with the Chicago and Mar- 
shall, Illinois facilities at the new 
plant. Plans call for enlarging the 
Des Plaines unit at a future date in 
order to complete this consolidation. 
Kelso Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 


© Cities Service Oil Company will 
erect a warehouse structure contain- 
ing 80,000 square feet of floor area 
at its plant in Cicero at approxi- 
mately 3737 S. Cicero avenue near 
the firm’s compounding operation. 
The new structure will not be started 
until fall. 


e Chicago Ornamental Iron Com- 
pany is erecting a 50,000 square foot 
building to’ which the company will 
move its entire operations when com- 
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LEASE 


60,000 SQ. FT. 


Mostly one story. 

15 minutes from loop 

Far West side near Expressway 

Ultramodern manufacturing 
building 

De Luxe Air Conditioned 
Offices 

Possession soon. 


J.J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Financial 6-1322 
OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlineis 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 


PLANOGRAPHING e@ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY LAYOUT 
MIMEOGRAPHING _@ MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING e@ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. @ Chicago 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicage 13, Ili. 


WANTED TO BUY 


® Going business concerns 
® Confidential handling 
© 12 Companies sold by us in 1955 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 
Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 


22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 
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NEED ACID-PROOF FLOORS ? 


Call upon Universal Midwest, Inc. 
for acid-proof tile and brick work 
in floors, trenches and vessel lin- 


ings. We are the exclusive 
Chicago agents for Pennsalt acid- 
proof mortars, interliners and pro- 
tective coatings. Phone us for 
information on your corrosion- 
proofing problems. 


UNIVERSAL MIDWEST, INC. 


2133 SO. KEDZIE AVE., CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
Blshop 7-1100 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


NEvada 8-4100 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 
Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


v 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


pleted. This steel fabricating plant 
will be located in Melrose Park ad- 
jacent to the Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad between 3lst and 32nd 
avenues. Baird and Warner Inc. and 
B. J. Felbinger and Company, brok- 
ers. 


e Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany, a division of Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company, is adding 
50,000 square feet of floor area to its 
plant at 101 W. 87th street. The 
company is a major manufacturing 
unit in the materials handling equip- 
ment field. Friedman, Alschuler and 
Sincere, architect. 


e Empire-Amerex Products Cor- 
poration, 1241 N. Ashland avenue, 
has acquired a 42,000 square foot 
building at 3636 N. Talman avenue. 
The company manufactures house- 
ware items in New York and Chi- 
cago. Arthur Rubloff and Company, 
broker. 


e Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. has ac- 
quired a one-story building at the 
corner of Halsted street and Wash- 
ington boulevard containing 20,000 
square feet of floor area to which 
the company will add a second story 
with an additional 20,000 square 
feet of floor area. The building will 
be used for the manufacture of re- 
fracting equipment as well as for the 
manufacture of lenses to individual 
prescriptions. 


e Garden City Plating and Manu- 
facturing Company, 715 N. Ashland 
avenue, has purchased a one-story 
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plant at 2501 Elston avenue to mee 
its expansion needs. The primar 
reason for staying within the Cit 
of Chicago, the company announcec 
was the “great pool of skilled labe 
available in Chicago,” as well % 
availability to Edens and the Nortl 
west Expressways from the new ki 
cation. The newly acquired structui 
contains 70,000 square feet of floc 
space with additional land are 
around the building. The company 
Garcy Lighting Division will occur 
the newly acquired building, whic 
will allow the Hardware Division ¢ 
the company to expand in the pre 
ent location. 


© Medicated Products Compan 
3636 N. Talman avenue, is construc 
ing a new plant to house its oper 
tions, at the northwest corner — 
Talman and Addison streets whic 
will contain 25,000 square feet 
floor area. The company is a man 
facturer of drug sundries. Arth 
Rubloff and Company, broker. 


¢ Globe Corporation, producer 
packing house equipment, is addi 
23,000 square feet of warehouse spa 
to its plant at 4000 S. Princeton a” 
It is expected that the new porti: 
of the plant will be completed — 
mid-year. 


e Baker Reproduction Compar 
208 S. Jefferson street, will start ¢¢ 
struction of a 15,000 square fe 
building at 815 S. Jefferson stre 
The company produces photo lit! 
plates. Robert McCracken, archité 
C. R. Jernberg and Associates, g7 
eral contractor. 


Dollars: American and Canadian 


(Continued from page 14) 


of radio and television, some quar- 
ter of a billion dollars have been 
spent in setting up, operating, and 
maintaining an east-west communi- 
cations flow through the ether waves 
rather than be engulfed by the 
American broadcasting fare. These 
are not indications of anti-American- 
ism — rather they are manifestations 
of national pride and national inde- 
dendence. 

Up until the second World War, 
our economy was pretty well tied up 
in the sterling-dollar triangle. Our 
exports overseas were paid for in 
pounds sterling and what differences 


there were in our exports to — 
United States and our imports ff 
the U. S. were taken care of by © 
verting our sterling balances 1 
U. S. dollars and balancing our in’ 
national indebtedness, 

The war and its aftermath ps 
poned the revival of what many 
lieved to be a built-in economic 
lationship commonly referred t@ 
the North Atlantic Trade Triany 
Since the war, our trade has by 
highlighted by a developing noy 
south axis. We continue to & 
overseas and particularly wi 
United Kingdom and the Co 
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uth, but the percentage of our 
e has steadily declined in this 
ection and has steadily increased 
the United States. 
n 1938, 67.7 per cent of our ex- 
rts were overseas and 32.3 per cent 
‘the United States; in 1955, 40.7 
¢ cent of our exports were destined 
overseas markets and 59.3 per 
it went to the United States. This 
ter represents somewhat over $2.5 
lion. With regard to imports, this 
sture also has changed a great deal. 
‘1938 we imported about 37.3 per 
at from overseas and 62.7 per cent 
mm the United States; in 1955, im- 
rts from overseas were 26.2 per 
at and 73.8 per cent came from 
= United States. This latter per- 
tage represented in dollars is 
out $3.5 billion. 


| Important Developments 


Following the war, at least three 
‘ther important developments 
serged: the first was our changed 
eign trade position; the second was 
2 desire to industrialize and ex- 
md secondary manufacture; and the 
ird was the rediscovery of many of 
ir important resources. These de- 
lopments coming as they did one 
ver the other created many prob- 
fas for us. In our desire to expand 
dustry we needed (and we con- 
jue to need) capital goods of all 
ads. Our closest source of supply 
js the United States and hence be- 
a virtually steady increase in im- 
ts and in such volume in most 
ws during the past ten to far 
ershadow the dollar volume of 
ds the U. S. bought from us. 

This could have been a serious 
»blem for us. There are some who 
Hnk it may well become a serious 
pblem in the future, However, it 
my be, in the short run at least, 
mt the problem \was postponed by 
ts discoveries of oil in Western 
ada; iron-ore in the Quebec-Lab- 
Mor area; and the development of 
mium deposits in a number of 
tthern areas. 

dded to this, come pipelines and 
ral gas developments and _petro- 
mical developments. American 
eney began to flow northward and 
bn we were able to import more 
Hin we exported by the simple ex- 
dient of paying the deficit out of 
nited States investment dollars. 
operation also has raised 
erable discussion — academic 


derstood. This “happy” arrange- 
ment can go only so far, for there 
will come a time when we will run 
out of things for Americans to invest 
in. Then our surplus imports from 
the United States will have to cease 
or Americans will have to buy a 
whole lot more from us than they 
now appear anxious to do. 

The interest that has been shown 
by American investors in Canada’s 
economic expansion and develop- 
ment is reflected in the value of our 
dollar in terms of U. S. dollars, par- 
ticularly in recent years. That our 
dollar has been at a premium op- 
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posite the U. S. dollars has created 
its own problems. 

Because of central banking opera- 
tions, and because at some point one 
currency must be changed for the 
other, and because gold and U. S. 
dollars were given joint significance 
in the International Monetary Fund, 
we have become rather conscious of 
the quantity of U. S. dollars on hand. 
There has been some discussion con- 
cerning the long-run significance of 
American investment in Canada. 
There are those who criticize this 
recent trend and deplore what is re- 
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«““GOSH—WAS I BEWILDERED !”’ 


“TI used to be, that is. Now I’ve learned to look in the 
Yellow Pages to find all the things our company needs.” 


Everybody looks in the 


YELLOW 
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Your copy of the late 
edition of this Guide t 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
Diversified 
Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
/ this latest directory of manufact- 
~ _-urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Buyers Guide Division 
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‘HE Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry has peti- 
med the Interstate Commerce 
mmission to suspend tariff pro- 
fons which would allow the 
ticago and North Western Rail- 
y Company, and its subsidi- 
7 the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
olis and Omaha Railway Com- 
ny, to eliminate pickup and 
livery service on less-than-carload 
fic. The tariffs, which are pub- 
ned to become effective March 25, 
57, would also cancel the present 
owances where either or both the 
‘pper or consignee elects to make 
own arrangements for pick-up or 
livery service, as well as the pro- 
dons under which highway ve- 
‘les may be substituted in lieu of 
p cars. Pointing out that pick-up 
d delivery service has been pro- 
led by railroads since 1936, the As- 
iation’s petition said: “Obviously, 
: service which the carriers have 
= providing continuously for 
2r a score of years becomes recog- 
ed as a permanent factor and 
iness and industrial operations 
geared accordingly. Before per- 
iting any common carrier to sud- 
uly conclude that such a service 
Id be eliminated, the commis- 
should first \determine what 

et such curtailment of service 
| have on the general public.” 
ferring to a case presently before 
® commission in which nation’s 
lroads are seeking substantial in- 
ases in demurrage charges for the 
mary purpose of reducing car de- 
tion at industries and alleviating 
* shortages, the association as- 
ted: “During the pendency of this 
ceeding, one of the respondents, 
North Western, now proposes to 
ert back to using trap cars in lieu 
highway vehicles. Such action 
iid materially result in a waste 
days, further contribute to car 


Transportation 
and Traffic 


shortages and inferior service to the 
shipping public.” In conclusion the 
association said that while it has 
consistently taken the position that 
each type of traffic should pay rates 
and charges which are reasonably 
compensatory for the services rend- 
ered, the carriers nevertheless should 
be required to furnish services 
needed by the shipping public and 
pick-up and delivery service is nec- 
essary under present day merchan- 
dising practices. 


© Castle Sees Chicago’s Potenitiali- 
ties Enhanced by Seaway: Speaking 
on the progress of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, Lewis G. Castle, administra- 
tor of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp., said: “Chicago is 
one of the major industrial and 
transportation hubs of the great 
heartland of the United States. Its 
potentialities should be enhanced by 
this modernized artery of water 
transportation linking the Midwest 
and its hinterlands with the Atlantic 
Ocean — a distance from Chicago of 
approximately 2,400 miles. Our pop- 
ulation growth at the rate of 3,000,- 
000 annually, the continuing na- 
tional industrial expansion, plus the 
advantages of climate, labor produc- 
tivity, abundant fresh water and 
other valued factors found in the 
Lake Michigan area should prove to 
be a boon to Chicago, Sailings from 
major ports on Lake Michigan have 
multiplied over 40 times. These 
trends should spell an encouraging 
picture for the future of Chicago 
and its trade territories.” Mr. Castle 
stated that because of increases in 
costs, Congress will be asked to in- 
crease the corporation’s borrowing 
limit from $105 million to $140 mil- 
lion. Mr. Castle spoke at a confer- 
ence on the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the Law sponsored by the Chicago 
Bar Association, University of Chi- 
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on the job... 


e Whether you’re a shipper, a trav- 
eler, or both. . . the BURLINGTON 
is eager and able to serve you effi- 
ciently and effectively. 


® Burlington’s fast diesel-powered 
freight trains will move your ship- 
ments carefully and expeditiously. 
And when you’re going West, 
Northwest, or Southwest, you'll en- 
joy your trip if you go Burlington. 
Yes, the Zephyrs and other fine 
Burlington trains offer you travel 
that’s tops! 

e Every day, the Burlington is 
on the job—to serve you well... 


Everywhere lest! 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad 
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cago Law School and the Northwest- 
ern University School of Law. 


e Pennsylvania and New York 
Central to Operate on Daylight 
Time: The Pennsylvania and New 
York Central Railroads have an- 
nounced that they will place their 
entire passenger operations on day- 
light saving time, beginning April 
28, 1957, and continuing until Octo- 
ber 927; 1957. 


e Legislation Introduced to 
Amend Carrier Rate Making Rule: 
Two identical bills, H. R. 5523 and 
H. R. 5524, were introduced in the 
House on March 4, 1957 proposing 
to amend the so-called rate making 
rule of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The bills would add to Section 15a 
the following paragraph: “In the ex- 
ercise of its power to determine and 
prescribe just and reasonable rates 
for carriers subject to this act, the 
commission shall not consider the 
effect of such rates on the traffic of 
any other mode of transportation; 
or the relation of such rates to the 
rates of any other mode of transpor- 
tation; or whether such rates are 


lower than necessary to meet the 
competition of any other mode of 
transportation.” 


e 1.C.C. Allows $3.00 Railroad 
Minimum Charge: The Interstate 


tie 
COMMERC 


Commerce Commission refused 
suspend tariffs increasing the ra 
road minimum charge per shipme 
from $2.44 to $3.00. The increas 
charge became effective February : 
1957. 
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ferred to as American ownership of 
Canadian resources. 

Many of the thinking Canadian 
people do .not share this extreme 
position. As a matter of plain fact, 
Canada could not have expanded its 
economy to the degree it has without 
this capital assistance from the 
United States. In the last year or so 
a Royal Commission has been con- 
cerned with our economic prospects 
and in its preliminary report it has 
suggested the need for continuing 
American capital investment in Can- 
ada of magnitudes greater than at 
present. 

The terms of reference of the 
Commission did not invite projec- 
tions beyond 1980, but in this calen- 
dar range no reference was made 


Call EXPRESSWAYS, INC. 


3475 S. Cicero Ave. 
Bishop 2-1668 


M. J. Barron, Mgr. 


With terminals at 


Angola, Indiana 
Jackson, Michigan 


Chicago, Illinois 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Lansing, Michigan 


for prompt handling and overnight delivery of your shipments to 


all points on our lines 


Single-line concurrence in rates and nightly trailer interchange 


with Dundee Truck Line, Inc. for overnight service to Detroit, 
Michigan and Toledo, Ohio and all other points on their line with- 


out transfer. 


concerning who was going to ta 
over whom! The ownership iss 
was not considered of major sign 
cance. A Royal Commission is no 
policy-making body. It is an inve 
gating agency shouldered with 1 
task of delving into given situati¢ 
with a view to making recommen: 
tions for the consideration of F 
liament. 

The Commission did raise a § 
gestion with reference to Canad 
subsidiaries of American compan} 
It was broken down into three pa 
(a) Wherever possible, they sho) 
employ Canadians in senior many 
ment and technical positions, she 
retain Canadian engineering 
other professional and service 
sonnel, and should do their pure) 
ing of supplies, materials and eq 
ment in this country; (b) TP 
should publish their financial s) 
ments and make full discloy 
therein of their Canadian op 
tions; and (c) The larger Cana 
subsidiaries should sell an appr’ 
ble interest (perhaps 20 per cer 
25 per cent) in their equity stoc} 
Canadian investors and shoule 
clude on their boards of directe 
number of independent Canad) 

One final development that 
doubtedly will have a common 
lar content is the movement it) 
rope towards a free trade area. — 
free trade area involves the Ber 
countries, France, West Gernt 
and possibly Great Britain, We 
been too preoccupied with our 
affairs to have given this muche 
ous analytical thought. It coulc) 
usher in the end of GATT i 
present form. On the other ha 
could be that more orderly 
wider markets could open uj 
exports from both Canada any 
United States. But, even so, 
always emerges the problem t« 
eign countries of acquiring dol! 
United States or Canadian —t 
for the goods required, Wha 
develop in this newly conceiv: 
nomics club will unfold for us — 
months to come. ‘i 


Miniaturization 
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at miniaturization has done for 
s company and can do for Amer- 
n industry as a whole. 
‘When we first began to seek some 
thod by which we might cut the 
> of these carriers, each device — 
ycessing 1,750 conversations over 
- same pair of cables — included 
yugh electrical equipment to 
fer a twenty by fifty foot area. 
‘Our researchers got busy, how- 
r, and the strides that have been 
de, in the relatively short time 
yve been studying the problem, 
ve been fantastic. ‘Today’s carrier 
s been reduced to a fraction of its 
mer size. It is now compressed 
0 a space about equal in area and 
Ik to a small bookcase. 
‘Were not through yet, either. 
w plans call for further reduc- 
ms. And one of these days, we’re 
ing to come up with a completely 
rtable carrier unit that will prove 
be vastly superior in efficiency 
anything the telephone industry 
s ever devised.” 
Meanwhile, though technicians 
ve thus far concentrated most of 
sir efforts in miniaturization in 
= field of military production and 
phonic communications, the 
efits the technique offers have 
teady begun to trickle down to the 
asumer. Countless numbers of the 
tion’s deaf are currently sporting 
ly inyisible hearing aids, in con- 
st to the bulky units they wore in 
2 past. Television set manufac- 
ers have succeeded in reducing 
Pir receivers to a point where they 
n easily be carried by the viewer 
id it is highly probable that within 
ib near future battery operated TV 
Seivers will become a reality. 
Miniaturization, moreover, prom- 


engineer — one of those who helped 


create the “Falcon” — put it recently, 


perhaps best summing up the impact 
that miniaturization is expected to 
have in the years just ahead, “It has 
long been the dream of science to 
replace today’s bulky machinery 
with tiny components capable of fan- 
tastic strength and ability. Now that 
dream is fast becoming a reality. 
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“When it is eventually achieved, 
the world will stand on the verge 
of one of the most significant ad- 
vances in industrial technology of 
our century—an advance that 
should prove of immense benefit to 
every one of us in providing us with 
the’ most effective and the most 
power-packed mechanisms ever de- 
vised.” 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


ated, is set up either behind or be- 
side the catcher. When a baseball 
is pitched, a beam traveling at the 
speed of light — 186,000 miles per 
second — is transmitted from the ra- 
dar set and reflected simultaneously 
from the moving ball back to the 
same antenna registering the speed 
of the pitched ball. The same radar- 
scope can record the speed of the 
batted ball away from the plate. 


© Mergers — Mergers accounted for 
only six per cent of the growth in 
assets of the ten largest corporations 
between 1920 and 1955, according to 


a study of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The 
Corporations’ expansion was due pri- 
marily to internal growth through 
increased sales in the competitive 
market. 


© Point-of-Purchase Advertising — 
The trends and developments which 
have made point-of-purchase adver- 
tising a billion dollar business will 
be spotlighted at the 11th Annual 
Symposium and Exhibit sponsored 
by the Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute, April 10 through 12 at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. 


* Direct water routes from mines to 
Chicago and other Lake Michigan ports 


is to work miracles in the auto in- 
try in the next few years. General 
ors, Ford, and Chrysler have all 
anounced plans to simplify the 
cture of the automobile engine. 
€r and smaller components will 
fr the motor vehicle tomorrow 
A unparalleled efficiency. And in 
radio industry, miniature tubes 
4 transistors are fast taking the 
€ of old-style vacuum tubes and 
$ are being equipped with elec- 
components no heavier and 
re space consuming than a 
t thin piece of cardboard. 
a Hughes Aircraft Company 


* 4 modern docks serve Chicago’s 
entire industrial area 


° 17 outstanding coals meet every 
requirement of industry 


Ask how all-water shipments of Truax-Traer Coals can save you money. 


BINKLEY COAL SALES 
TRUAX-TRAER COAL co. | (a division of Truax-Traer Coal Co.) 


111 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., CEntral 6-5070 
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4700 N. OKETO AVENUE ‘CHICAGO 31, ILL. 


= OUMYE GAN COW HOA) 


ON EVERY ORDER 
METAL CONTAINERS FOR 
PROTECTION-frs*shnanont ds 


BEAUTY- The at beautiful packaging 


medium 


SALES- Cans are used by leading packag- 
ers throughout the country 


MERCHANDISING fo Shefisetting 
ili I f 
PROMOTION- ‘ie Container sells sett 
QUALITY-Guelity peckesins for quality 
CUSTOM & STOCK DESIGNS OF 


VARIOUS SIZES AVAILABLE 


Superior Design Finest Metal Lithography 
Round - Square - or - Oblong Bases 
Samples & Prices Submitted on penicet 


e Modernly Equipped Machine Shop e 
Fully Staffed Engineering Section 


Originators of Low Cost, High Voltage 
Housing for the TV Indust try 


Amid Fue hogigbhtd Gad 
fe Amerieah Fated Produ 


UN derhill 7-7474 


SEcley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL GONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


i For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S 
=| specialized training has received universal ap- 

4 proval as a service to American Industry. 

P| Our extensive training facilities are available to 
you, Consult us about specialized programs to | | 
train and upgrade your men to more skilled }: 
positions as: : 


elndustrial Draftsmen 
swage Tool-Die Designers 
e Master Machinists 
= 6 Tool-Die Makers 


i Let a training course be apart of your incentive I 


program for deserving employees. Phone or 
write Mr. H. A. Schneyeér for detailed information. 


ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 


Allied Institute of Technology 
1338 §. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 


(R) 


(R) 
(R) 


(R) 
(R) 


Chicago Ship Sailings 


Vessel 
Ville de Montreal 
Rigoletto 
Prins. Willem, IV 
Prins. Willem, II 
Ophelia 


Prins. Frederik Willem 


Skogholm 
Francisca Sartori 
Prins. Casimir 
Annik 

Leanna 

Car] Levers 
Laholm 
Traviatta 
Cleopatra 


Prins. Willem Geo. 


Frederik 
Carsten Witt 
Clemens Sartori 
Luksefjell 
Torsholm 
Leabeth 
Prins. Willem, V 
Ville de Quebec 
Desdemona 
Prins. Willem, III 
Ternefjell 


Line 
French 
Wallenius 
Fjell/Oranje 
Fjell/Oranje 
Hamburg Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 
Swedish American 
Hamburg Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 
French 
Ahrenkiel & Bene 
Fyjell/Oranje 
Swedish American 
Wallenius 
Hamburg Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 


French 

Hamburg Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 
Swedish American 


North German Lloyd 


Fjell/Oranje 
French 

Hamburg Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 
Fjell/Oranje 


Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, Hamburg 
Rouen, LeHavre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Bremen, Hamby 
LeHavre, Rotterdam, Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp 


Vaxholm 
Fredborg 
Ravnefjell 
Skogholm 
Helsingfors 
Marieforo 
Monica Smith 
Laholm 
Hemsefjell 
Ragneborg 
Torsholm 
Caroline Smith 
Makefjell 
Signeborg 
Tammerfors 


Oslo, Gothenburg, Malmo, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Helsingfors 


Scandinavia Destinations 


Swedish/American 
Swedish/Chicago 
Fjell 
Swedish/American 
Finlake 

Finlake 
Swedish/Chicago 
Swedish/American 
Fjell 

Swedish /Chicago 
Swedish/American 
Swedish/Chicago 
Fjell 
Swedish/Chicago 
Finlake 


Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Malmo, Stockholm, Helsinki 


Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Malmo, Helsinki, Kotka, Stockholm 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Stavanger, Bergen 


United Kingdom Destinations 


Fredborg 
Veslefjell 
Grundefjell 
Monica Smith 
Svanefjell 
Ragneborg 


Prins. Frederik Hendrik 


Caroline Smith 
Rutenfjell 
Signeborg 


Prins. Philips Willem 


London, Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Refrigerated Space 


Swedish/Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 
Fyjell/Oranje 
Swedish/Chicago 
Fyjell/Oranje 
Swedish/Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 
Swedish/Chicago 
Fjell/Oranje 
Swedish/Chicago 
Fyjell/Oranje 


— 
oF. 
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Helicopter 


' (Continued from page 22) 


opters have proven unsurpassed 
etting good aerial shots of even 
story buildings. 

storola Corporation, which has 
jorts on top of its Augusta Bou- 
d and Franklin Park plants, re- 
y found the helicopter service 
1 money-saver. A truck carrying 
parts to be used on Motorola’s 
assembly line was unavoidably 
fed enroute to the Franklin 
plant. Waiting for the truck to 
to its destination would have 
sitated shutting down the line 
lalf an hour . . . causing a loss 
ousands of dollars. 


Production Uninterrupted 


stead, company officials quickly 
itched a copter to the Augusta 
evard plant to pick up some of 
parts which were fast running 
In five minutes, the parts had 
transferred from Augusta Bou- 
d to the Franklin Park plant 
ibly line. Production continued 
terrupted until the delayed 
_ arrived. 
cording to one company repre- 
tive, “You can’t beat the heli- 
er service for saving time. If Bob 
r (who is in charge of Motor- 
youth activities program) has 
two hours in town between 
es, company officials can quickly 
x him to one of the Motorola 
ts, or fly down to meet him. 
3 officials can have a business 
ing which might never have 
held if the parties had to use 
entional transportation.” 
anklin Supply Company, an oil 
supply distributor, finds the 
copter Air Lift machines invalu- 
for rolling out the royal carpet 
guests and customers. “Those 
employ our services can belong 
ur “Copter Club’,” says a com- 
official. “We take pictures of 
| boarding the whirlybirds, and 
nt them with a ‘membership 
‘which tells when they used the 
opter.” In November, 1956, dur- 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
the company constantly used 
service as a means of showing 
pective customers company of- 


hen beauty editors, or impor- 
customers come to Chicago, 
: Curtis Industries is apt to 


e Motors e Maintenance 


Prompt service — 
24 hours a day 
e@ Repairs e Installation 


ELECTRIC CO. 
enue 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. * CHesapeake 3-6100 
INDUSTRIAL © COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


@ Generators e Construction 


“COLOR 
for 

MAINTENANCE 

PAINTING” 


Dorma” : 


5, @ Use Safety Colors 


@ Reduce 
Housekeeping 
Costs! 


© Improve 
Employee Morale 


@ Brush or Spray 
Painting 


AUT ATTCLTRTTTC ATCDOCCON Ae TAUTTOORT ATCO T TOT 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED |; 


Your satisfaction for color, durability and work- : 
manship are guaranteed by F. W. Dorman & Co. |f 


For a FREE analysis of your maintenance 
painting problems — CALL or WRITE... 


F. W. DORMAN & CO. 


5509 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40 
RAvenswood 8-3100 
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transport them from airport to plant 
via whirlybird. The gréatest heli- 
copter enthusiast at Helene Curtis, 
however, is Gerald Gidwitz, chair- 
man of the board. Whenever Mr. 
Gidwitz is in town, he uses the heli- 
copter as a comtmuting vehicle. Of- 
ten he'll fly two or three times a 
week between the company’s North 
Avenue plant and his home in High- 
land Park. Since there are too many 
trees on Gidwitz’ suburban property 
to afford a good landing area, he 
usually lands at a golf course nearby, 
then drives home. ‘The total trip 
takes about 16 minutes. 


All in all, Helicopter Air Lift 
subscribers have found the service 
a pretty convenient form of travel. 
When a Texas-Illinois natural gas 
pipeline in Southern Illinois ex- 
ploded recently, company officials 
were on the spot within a few min- 
utes to determine the extent of the 
damage. 

Helicopter Air Lift also offers un- 
scheduled helicab operations. Ac- 
cording to Hal Connors, the com- 
pany’s general manager, passengers 
wishing to hire a helicopter at any 
time may ride from the top of the 
Conrad Hilton hotel to Midway Air- 


Savings Invest- 
ment Accounts 

can be opened in 
any amount, 
$1,000 or over, in 
multiples of $100 
— dividend 

checks are 

mailed every six 
months, 


2007 West 51st Street 
PR 6-2547. Chicago, 9 


DU PONT 


PHOTO COPY MATERIALS 


“Photo-Writ” Paper & Chemicals 
for All Photo-Copying Machines 


Litho Transparent Reflex & Contact Copy Paper 


I. DE CALESTA & CO. 


723 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, III. 


HArrison 7-5648 
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port for $12.50, or from the Hilt 
to O’Hare Field for $15. The B 
executive helicopter used for th 
“taxi” flights and for the group le 
ing operations carries two passeng 
and 100 pounds of luggage, plus 1 
pilot. Passengers sit next to the pi 
in what resembles the front seat 
an auto in the nose of the helicopt 
and look out of a glass-bubble wit 
shield. The craft shudders and em 
a whining sound as the horizon 
propeller starts to spin. But, once 
the air, the little whirlybird glic 
along smoothly. There’s no m« 
interior sound and vibration thar 
experienced on a fixed-wing pla 

Customers may also charte} 
whirlybird for $85 per hour, ¢ 
hour minimum. These unschedu 
flights cost the passenger about $1 
per seat mile. 


Private Helicopter 


At least three Chicago organ: 
tions, however, have found a priv 
helicopter best meets their nee 
Lewis College owns two whirlybi: 
which are in constant use betw 
Lockport and Chicago. Chicay 
Fastener Corporation also own) 
helicopter. Radio Materials Corpe 
tion, which has one plant on © 
cago’s north side, and another — 
miles away in Attica, Indiana, ov 
a Bell-47 which is also in almost © 
stant use. 

RMC, which manufactures © 
plies for the electronics indus 
formerly found that two fixed- 
aircraft helped reduce traveling t 
between plants, but not enov 
Faced with the ironical situation 
spending more time traveling by 
between the airports and plants t 
was required to fly between 
cities in which the plants are locat 
RMC turned to the helicopter in} 
spring of 1956. Travel time is * 
about two hours less than by pl. 
Conservatively figuring at least 
round-trip per day, Board Chair 
Joseph F. Riley estimates thé 
minimum of eight hours per pa 
ger is saved every week traveliny 
helicopter instead of via com 
airplane. 

Capable of operating “when « 
the ducks are walking,” the t 
place helicopter enables RMC 
ficials to travel when business 
tates, not the weather. RMC’s 
dent Richard Bourgerie esti 
the helicopter costs the co 
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it $50 per flight hour, figuring 
pilot’s time, cost of upkeep and 
reciation. The company had the 
rooftop industrial helicopter ap- 
yed by the state. According to 
rgerie, the helicopter has also 
roved customer good will. Visit- 
V.I.P.’s have their photos taken 
n boarding. “Generally the heli- 
rer riders are first timers,” he 
. “Some have never been in the 
before.” Although George C. 
der, with 28 years of flying ex- 
lence, is the company’s official 
copter pilot, Board Chairman 
sy and President Bourgerie also 
1 helicopter pilot ratings. 


Ideal for Short Hops 


lowever, the helicopter business 
jot all bread and honey. Heli- 
ters have proven ideal for short 
s up to 200 miles (most are be- 
en 10 and 15 miles), but con- 
tional fixed wing planes still offer 
cheapest, fastest flight over long 
ances, because of their higher 
ising speed. To date, Chicago’s 
icopters have been able to fly only 
ing daylight hours, since they are 
equipped for blind flying. 

‘Iso, helicopter costs are high. 
licopter Air Lift hopes to buy 
re copters this year, but the four- 
ters they are eyeing cost about 
,000 apiece. The S-58 12-seaters 
ered by Chicago Helicopter Air- 
ys will run about $255,000, while 
“T-seaters now in use cost about 
5,000. 

More hours of maintenance are 
uired to keep a helicopter in safe 
rating condition than are needed 
Maintain conventional aircraft. 
licopter Air Lift estimates it 
nds two hours on maintenance 
every hour of flight, and Chicago 
licopter Airways equipment is 
> checked thoroughly after each 
of flight. Engines are completely 
rhauled after each 600 hours of 
ng time. 

owever, for accessibility to con- 
bi areas, the helicopter has no 
» As a result, Chicago Sun 
nes’ new building will have a 
iport on its roof, and plans are 
ng made to find another heliport 
ation in the heart of the down- 
1 area. Frank Lloyd Wright's 
ches of his proposed mile-high 
liding in Chicago’s downtown 
a include two landing decks ca- 
le of accommodating 100 heli- 


According to Helicopter Air Lift’s 
Hal Connors, Chicago should prove 
the helicopter center of the world 
in the future, because the maze of 
railroad tracks and rivers running 
through the city makes it ideal for 
helicopter travel. 

Ralph H. Burke, Inc., consult- 
ing engineers for the city, recently 
made a survey of heliport planning 
for the Chicago metropolitan area. 
The survey report, prepared for the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, predicted that heli- 
copters of the future will carry up 
to 50 passengers, will have two en- 
gines for greater reliability and 
safety, and will be completely 
equipped for blind flight. Because 
these copters will carry more passen- 
gers, it will be possible to reduce 
the cost of operation to a range of 
10 cents to 30 cents per passenger 
mile during the next ten years. Ul- 
timately, says the research organiza- 
tion, the range will be lowered to 
five cents to ten cents per passenger 
mile. 

Although commuter service will 
probably not develop for some years, 
the researchers predict full develop- 
ment will come after larger heli- 
copters are perfected and operating 
problems are solved. 

A small heliport with minimum 
facilities will cost anywhere from 
$3,000 to $6,000 for land and im- 
provements. A heliport with ade- 
quate landing area, parking facilities 
for autos, and a small building 
might cost anywhere from $15,000 to 
$30,000 for land and improvements. 
On the average, the researchers con- 
cluded, a heliport with facilities 
capable of handling the same num- 
ber of passengers as an equivalent 
airport will cost about one-tenth as 
much to develop. 

At present, the helicopter is com- 
peting favorably with taxicab serv- 
ices. However, in the future, as the 
volume of helicopter business in- 
creases and larger copters are put 
into service, helicopter fares should 
be competitive with intercity first 
class travel on airlines. 

For the general public, this means 
the helicopter is still in its infancy. 
But, for the businessman who wants 
to save time, aggravation, and 
money, the helicopter is no longer a 
dream of the future. The business- 
man need only put out his hand to 
the whirlybird, and this big fledgling 
will come a-flapping. 
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Stop me...If... 


Judge — “Did you see that shot that was 
fired?” 

Witness — “No, I only heard it.” 

Judge — “That is not sufficient evidence. 
You may sit down.” 

As the witness left the stand and while 
his back was turned to the judge, he 
laughed out loud. At once the judge re- 
called him for contempt of court. 


Witness — “Did you see me laugh?” 

Judge — ‘No, but I heard you.” 

Witness — “Insufficient evidence, Judge.” 
e 


“So you don’t believe Smith’s widow is 
as sorry as she pretends?” 

“Well, when I gave her the $50,000 insur- 
ance check, she stopped crying and said 
she’d cheerfully give $5,000 of it to have 
him back.” 


Teacher: “Jerry, are you eating candy 
or chewing gum?” 

Jerry: “Neither. I’m soaking a prune to 
eat at recess.” 


A sad looking character was shown into 
the office of a prominent psychiatrist. “I’ve 
lost all desire to go on, doctor. Life has 
become too hectic, too confused.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, clucking sym- 
pathetically. ‘I understand. We all have 
our problems. You'll need a year or two 
of treatments at $50 a week.” 

There was a pause, “Well, that solves 
your problem, Doc. Now what about mine?” 


The little boy, just returned from a trip 
through the West, was describing the de- 
tails to his friend. ““There we were,” he said 
in a shuddery voice. “Indians to the right of 
us, Indians to the left of us, Indians behind 
us and Indians in front —” 

“Wowee,” cried his little friend. “What 
did you do?” 

“Well,” replied the other bravely, “I—” 
He suddenly caught sight of his mother’s 
fixed glare. 

“Well — gee,” he went on, 
we do? We bought a blanket.” 


‘what could 


“Ts this a modern farm house?” 
“Nope. Five rooms and path.” 


° 
One of these days somebody’s going to 


come up with a book on “How To Get Out 
of Doing It Yourself.” 


A staid gentleman, honorary judge at a 
horse show, was upset by the dress of some 
of the girls. 

“Just look at that young person with a 
poodle cut, the cigarettes and the blue 
jeans,” he said to a bystander. “Is it a boy 
or a girl?” 

“It’s a girl. She’s my daughter.” 

“Oh, forgive me, sir,” apologized the old 
fellow. “I never dreamed you were her 
father.” 

“I’m not,” snapped the other. “I’m her 
mother.” 

© 


Officer — “Did you see the number of the 
car that knocked you down, madam?” 

Woman — “No. But the woman in it wore 
a black turban trimmed with red and her 
coat was imitation fur.” 


Two modern little girls coming from Sun- 
day school were solemenly discussing the 
lesson. 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked 
one. 

“No,” replied the other promptly, “of 
course not. It’s just like Santa Claus—he’s 
your father.” 


COMME 


A Russian officer entering a cafe 
small satellite village was bois 
greeted by a parrot who shrilled: “D 
to the communists!” a 

Being under orders from headquarters 
deal gently with the populace — for 
time being—he ignored the insult, — 
when several more visits to the cafe resu 
in a like number of insults from the b 
erent bird, the Russian lost his patience 

He warned the owner that one more 
burst from his pet would result in su 
punishment for him. q 

The troubled proprietor took his pa 
to the home of the village priest » 
swapped it for a more sedate and 
mannered bird. 

A couple of days later the Russian aj 
appeared in the cafe. When the usual i 
did not issue forth, he strode up to 
cage and taunted: “So you’re not sa 
anything. Come on, come on. Death to 
communists!” 

To which the priest’s parrot mil 
plied: “May heaven hear you, my chi 


. ° 
“So you taught your wife how to — 
poker?” : 
“Sure, and it was a swell idea. Last S: 
day night I won back nearly a third 0 
salary.” d 


e 
Teacher — “Junior, tell the class W ’ 
hypocrite is.” : 
Junior — “It’s a boy who comes to 
with a smile on his face.” 


“That’s a mighty good deal. Wherey 
I make a trade like that?” 


Northern girl: “Men are all alike.” 
Southern girl: “Men are all ah like, 


“And Miss Griffin, please stop adding postscripts to all the 
good looking salesmen in the field.” 


ALL THE World SHOULD KNOW... 


MORE about Chicago’s great future as an inland 
seaport. 


MORE about the facilities building and to be 
built to make it the center of waterway trans- 
portation in Mid America. 


MORE about its unmatched prospects for growth 
in all other forms of transportation. 


MORE about its position as the biggest, most 
diversified and fastest growing industrial center 
in the world. 


MORE about the hundreds of thousands of job 
opportunities of all types which Chicago’s 
dynamic rate of growth will create in the years 
ahead. 


MORE about its unparalleled advantages as a 
center of distribution. 


MORE about the many projects under way and 
planned to make it a better place in which to 
live as well as work and do business. 


'T he Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is now bringing all facets of this 

great story together in CHICAGO’S NEW HORIZONS, to be published in June, 
1957. The staff of the Association and many of Chicago’s best known writers on business 
subjects are preparing interesting and authoritative articles covering the foregoing sub- 
jects and many others. 


Your Important Business Associates, 
Customers and your Friends will want. . . 


This factual study of Chicago’s future. Copies of the publication are available to you 
for this purpose in quantities of 100 or more with your name imprinted on the cover 
at $2.00 per copy. Smaller quantities without name same price. Books will be shipped 
directly to you by printer. 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


PLACE your orders now 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


in advance of publication 


i i Here’s my order for. CHICAGO’S 
to insur - y 
4 Insure getting the quan NEW IZ S. 
tity you want. 


(] Our check for $. is attached. 


(J Please bill me. 


Name. 


Company. ee 


Address 
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How to catch fishermen without 
rod and reel in Chicago 


Pie day was fit for neither man nor beast. 
But just right for fish, figured Pete and Joe. So 
early in the yawning our anglers rowed forth. 


Now fishing was not only Pete’s hobby—but this 
hobby was also his business. As Admanager of Fin 
’n Faddy, manufacturers of fancy fishing tackle, he 
spent days and dollars trying to land fishermen. 


(But back to our piscatorial prattle.) 
Upon reaching a sheltered cove, Joe flipped a plug 
neatly among the lily pads. A perfect cast in a 
perfect spot—but no fish! 


“So it goes,”’ said Pete, “‘you can’t always count on 
fish being where they’re supposed to be.”’ 


““And the same is true of 
fishermen,’’ countered Joe, 
a guy who knew his way 
ee around the lake and guided 
advertisers for the Chicago Tribune. ‘“‘You’d think 
you’d find the most prospects for expensive fishing 
tackle among the cashmere long-john and sports 
magazine set. But it just ain’t so.” 


And Joe went on to explain: 


“Today fishing licenses are being issued by the mil- 
lions. And even in mass sports stores like the Fish 
Now-Pay Later chain, high-priced fishing gear is 
outselling low. Leisure is now mass property, and 
the man with the most leisure is the man in the 
blue-collared shirt. When he’s through with his 40 
hours, he’s free to do what he pleases. And lots of 
times he pleases to go fishing.”’ 


Chicago Dribune 
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Just then, as Joe was reeling in his line, there 
a sudden swirl and splash! ‘‘A strike,”’ yelled P 
“set the hook and keep a tight line.” 


And Joe, being a good fisherman as 
well as a good salesman, did just that. 


> 


““As I was saying,’ coolly 
continued Joe, playing his 
prey to the surface, “‘Chi- 
cago is well stocked with 
fishermen. As one of the nation’s biggest indus: 
centers, it offers you a market with extra moi 
extra leisure and an extra big interest in sports 
31% sporting goods sales increase in the la‘ 
years.) And it takes an extra big advertising 
like the Tribune to get the most out of those wate 


Just then Joe hoisted his finny prize into the b 
“‘Well,’”’ sighed Joe, “‘if the fish had been stror 
my sales story would have been longer.” 


“That’s O.K., pardner,’’ consoled Pete, “yor 
had him on long enough to catch me. 


Now maybe you sell tapioca or teapots a 
tackle, but this fish story applies to you, to 
you want to land your limit of Chicago custo 
remember this tried and true advice: It always 
to check with the guide who knows the local w: 
And nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 
ing sells Chicago like the Tribune. 


